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CONTEST 


25 cents a copy 


$2.00 a year 


August, 1956, page 20) and other — 
staff and students at Women’s” 
Christian College, Madras, which 
receives an annual United Than 
Offering grant, are helping fa- 
milies to find homes and jobs and 
are finding sponsors to enable 
children to go to school. Few of 
the children have any clothes 
and all have very little food. 


& 


SF. 


TOLD wowbers of families are forced by famine and unemployment 
he Bre Bele Neee eating and sleeping on the streets of Madras 


THE CHILDREN = bg 9, 
OF MADRAS ee A 


TELEGU ‘Social Work Center is one of three centers sponsored by 
Women's Christion College, wos built through contributions from India 
end the United States. The wall was a gift of the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Here stedents and college stoff conduct Sunday school and Bible classes 
and teach boys and girls reading, writing, sewing, and other crafts. 
McDougal Nursery School (right) was built with aid of former students 
st college. This governmentrecognized school employs two full-time 
teachers, gives children a daily bath, clean clothes, and food, 


A NOVEL by Anton 
and Elly van Heurn 


What made him do it? 
How does a traitor’s mind 
work? When did the 
moment of understand- 


ing come? 
Jupas ® 


In this brilliant novel 
Judas’ mistake is revealed 
as a COmmMOn One, an error 
in judgment, a misinter- 
pretation of the message 
of Jesus. The terrible con- 
sequences, the agony of 
his conflicc—makea story 
that grips the reader to 
the last line. 


At all book stores $3.75 


MUHLENBERG PRESS « Philadelphia S2& 


ers of Church Worship Aids 
exclusively for over a quarter of a 


century... Write for catalog and listing 
of local ers desirous of serving you. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. 172 
Be | 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


21st EDITION 


uw Bibl 
bbook 


{Pormerly known as ‘Pocket Bible Handbook”’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... FOR a Lifetime 
Loved alike by... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 

Specially Useful for S S Teachers , 


It is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 


Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 


Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 


Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 


How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 


An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 


Now Contains Select Bible Verses. There 
isnothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 


(Further particulars sent on request} 
4x 614 x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H.HALLEY, Box 774, chicago9o, III. 
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Turning the Pages 


flee meetings of consequence 
mark 1958: General Convention in 
Miami Beach, Fla., October 5-17, 
and the Lambeth Conference in Lon- 
don, July 3-August 10. ForrnH opens 
its 123rd volume with a summary of 
the background of Lambeth (page 
8), to be attended by bishops from all 
parts of the Anglican Communion, 
at the invitation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Beginning next month, watch for 
a series of articles preceding General 
Convention—outlines of what it is, 
what it will do, and previews of its 
program and personalities—culminat- 


|ing with a special General Conven- 


tion number in October. When the 
bishops and deputies to General 
Convention and the delegates to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial gather 
in Miami Beach, the Editor will be 
among them preparing to bring you 
in December a first-hand report of 
the Church’s great legislative assem- 
bly. 

Soon after Convention has adopted 
a Program and Budget for the next 
triennium, ForTH’s readers will re- 
cieve a bird’s eye view of the 
Church’s work around the world in 
the annual Every Member Canvass 
number. November FortH again will 
feature articles on stewardship in ad- 
dition to reports on how your gifts 
to God are used in his name. 

The General Convention, post- 
Convention, and Every Member 
Canvass numbers are only three of 
five special issues planned for 1958. 
The first comes in preparation for 
the Church School Missionary Offer- 
ing to be designated for work in 
Japan and the Missionary District 
of Salina. ‘Two very different settings 
for the Church’s work, the Orient 
and the prairies of Kansas, will come 
to life by side in February 
ForTH. 

The April issue will be devoted 
entirely to Central America, the 
fourth issue in a_ series (Alaska, 
September, 1954; Liberia, March, 
1955; Haiti, March, 1956) based on 
the studies of the National Council’s 
Unit of Research and Field Study 
(see page 11). These comprehensive 
studies of the Church in relation to 
its environment offer ForTH one of 
its finest sources for up-to-date, en- 
livened, accurate reporting. 


345213 


side 


NEW COMPLETE COFFEE MAKER 
Big 48-Cup Electric 


PERCOLATOR 


VEN croc 


CHURCH 
Without I¢ Cost! 


OR GROUP 


NO OTHER COFFEE 
MAKER HAS ALL 
THESE AMAZING 
NEW FEATURES: 


+ Makes up to 48 
cups of perfect, 
delicious perco- 
lated coffee. 


+ Fully automatic 
— just add cold 
water, coffee, and 
flip switch—it 
“perks” in a few 
minutes. 


+ Safer—Easler to 
use. No chances of 
scalding by carry- 
ing or pouring boil- 
ing water. 


‘ 
+« Liqua-Level 
Gauge shows 
quantity of ready- 
to-serve coffee 
to “‘low’’, keeps and coffee is remaining in the 
coffee hot. ready to serve. Percolator. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


Mail Coupon Now to Get Percolator 
and a Supply of My Famous Flavoring 


Would you like this brand new 48-Cup Electrie 
Percolator for your Church‘or Group? Then 
let me send it to you now—and it won’t cost 
you a single cent! All you need do is fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to me. DON’T 
SEND ANY MONEY! IU ship you the Per- 
colator and 50 bottles of my famous..Double- 
Strength Imt. Vanilla Flavoring ($1.00 size) by 
Freight Collect. (I’ll also send you enough ex- 
tra bottles to cover all shipping charges)—all 
on credit—lI trust you! Then you simply have 
10 members of your group each sell only 5 bot- 
tles of my Flavoring, send the money to me 
when all the bottles are sold, and the 48-Cup 
Percolator is yours to keep with- : 
out costing you one penny. Take ATEN 
up to 60 days. Just An = 
fill out the coupon auarnawed by 
below... and mail \ Good Housekeeping 
it to me today. Leer 4s anveansta WS 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 
2492 Tyree Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


+ See -through 
window on top 
shows when 
““ perking’’ stops 


+ When coffee 
teaches peak of 
flavor, it automa- 
tically switches 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 
2492 Tyree Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


Ptease ship me the 48-Cup Electric Percolator and 50 bot- 
tles of your Double-Strength Imt. Vanilla Flavoring 
($1.00 size) by Freight Collect. Also include enough ex- 
tra bottles to cover fully the Freight Charges. We agree 
to remit the $50.00 to you within 60 days. 
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Check Your Calendar 


JANUARY 

1 Circumcision 

6 The Epiphany 

10 Fortieth anniversary of the con- 
secration of the Rt. Rey. William 
Procter Remington, Suffragan 
Bishop of South Dakota, 1918- 
1922; Missionary Bishop of East- 
ern Oregon, 1922-1945; Suffra- 
gan Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
1945-1951 

25 Conversion of St. Paul 

26 Theological Education Sunday 

26-through Feb. 2 GFS Week 


YOU PAY NO PREMIUM 
FOR PREMIUM 


QUALITY 


You can always depend on Emkay for the 
satisfaction that comes from candles that 
burn cleanly, smoothly, evenly... that 


are uniform in size, shape and color... FEBRUARY 

that are ecclesiastically correct in every 1-2 GFS Week 

respect. 3 The Purification, transferred 
Yet you pay no more for these unsurpassed from=Fabreary 2? 

imkay products, which often cost less 7.9 W ; oni 2 ; 
than candles of lesser quality and reli- - oman’s uxiliary, Executive 
ability. Board, Seabury House, Green- 
And inky offers the added advantage wich, Conn, 


of providing for all of your requirements 
from one source — the experienced Emkay 
represents ‘iv near you. Mail coupon now 


9 Race Relations Sunday 
11-13 National Council Meeting, Sea- 


for complete detail -. 


Candlos 


SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 
A Division of 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 


CHICAGO — 4140 W. Chicago Ave. 
LOS ANGELES—745 E. Pico Blvd. 


Emkay Candles 
Dept. F-158, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Please send your new 16-page Candle Catalog, 
completely illustrated, describing Emkay’s com- 


bury House, Greenwich, Conn. 
19 Ash Wednesday 
24 St. Matthias 
26-28 Ember Days 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TY 
Radio 

Viewpoints, Saturday evenings, 6:15 
p. m. (E.S.T.) over Mutual Broadcasting 
System: The Rey. Dana Kennedy inter- 
views distinguished guests (see page 4). 
Available for local programming if not 
already in your community. 

Another Chance, starring Robert Young, 
Peggy Wood, and Walter Abel. Fifteen 
minute dramatic series already on more 
than 125 local stations. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| plete line of Church candles and accessories. | Church of the ‘Air, Sunday, Febeueaeee 
poet | 9:30 a.m. (E.S.T.), CBS Radio, half hour 
Ba OCI ON gy NAMIE SPRITE nel oR GE Ga renee ae | with the Rt. Rey. Charles F. Hall, 
FOR FREE | Bishop of New Hampshire. 
TR ICCCELCAINOse be cioe ety tas are anera she tnemt ania Sema cate 
CATALOG | | ae 
| Television 
City .......-..-..2- eae Wieeziy EGE sc re J Mission at Mid-Century, a thirty-minute 
Seer irs ers ee film documentary showing the work of 
the Episcopal Missions around the 
Glerey tying we and near THE world. On local TY stations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


please take note that 


VERA BRITTAIN 


will speak on JAN..10 (p.m.) and 
JAN. 11 (a.m.) 


at the annual meeting of the 


EPISCOPAL PACIFIST 
FELLOWSHIP 
at the 
Church of the Epiphany, Washington 
For information re this and the E. P. F. 
generally, write: 


Hider en OF StoNeme YC. 28.0 Ne Ye 


no 


ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices In one volume 


This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 


out the entire volume. 
We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid .......... $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers .. $25.00 
FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 


two colors, black and red, through- 


Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


Man to Man, produced in co-operation 
with National Council of Churches. 
Fifteen minute informal discussion fea- 
turing the Rey. Theodore P. Ferris, rec- 
tor of Trinity Church in Boston. On lo- 
cal TV stations. 

Check your local listings for all times 
and stations. If local stations are not 
carrying any or all these programs, get 
in touch with your station and alert 
your parish to do likewise. 
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THE COVER. Spire for Faith by Frances R. 
Zelinka of Coral Gables, Fla., won second 
prize, amateur class, in the third annual 
Church Photo Contest. Other prize-winning 


photographs are reproduced pages 16-19. 
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FORTH CORRESPONDENTS 


OVERSEAS: ALASKA: The Rev. Norman H. V. Elliott; BRAZIL: The Rev. J. C. Maraschin; CUBA: Paul 
A. Tate; HAITI: Jane K. Mees; HONOLULU: Katherine Morton; JAPAN: Angela H. Oglesby; LIBERIAs 
The Rev. J. L. Tucker; PANAMA CANAL ZONE: The Ven. J. H. Townsend, S.T.D. (Panama and the 
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partment; the Rev. William G. Wright, D.D., 
Director, Home Department; the Rev. David R. 
Hunter, Ed.D., Director, Department of Christian 
Education; the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, D.D., Di- 
rector, Department of Christian Social Relations; 
H. M. Addinsell, Treasurer and Director, Finance 
Department; John W. Reinhardt, Director, De- 
partment of Promotion; the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, D.D., Secretary; Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Executive Secretary, The Woman's Auxiliary. 
MEMBERS: The Very Rev. George M. Alexander, 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick L. Barry, D.D., David E. 
Bronson, the Rev. John V. Butler, D.D., Mrs. 
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Francis O. Clarkson, Mrs. Clifford C. Cowin, 
the Rev. Gardiner M. Day, the Rt. Rev. Horace 
W. B. Donegan, D.D., the Rt. Rev. Richard S. M. 
Emrich, $.T.D., the Rev. Don Frank Fenn, D.D., 
William B. Given, Jr., the Rt. Rev. Walter H. 
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E. Hines, D.D., the Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones, 
D.D., P. Blair Lee, the Very Rev. John C. Leffler, 
D.D., the Rt. Rev. William F. Lewis, $.T.D., Rich- 
ard H. Mansfield, Edward McGrady, Ph.D., the 
Rev. Frederick A. McDonald, William A. Shands, 
William H. Siegmund, the Rt. Rev. Gordon V. 
Smith, S.7.D., Mrs. Sumner Walters, the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick J. Warnecke, D.D., Mrs. Theodore O. 
Wedel. 
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SCHOOLS 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 
Co-ed—49th year—Grades 1 thru 12 


A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in the bea 


utiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 23 miles north of Charlottesville and 115 
miles southwest of Washington. Gymnasium, 
sports. Board and Tuition $765. 
Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully aceredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 
Military Aeademy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL acts 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of = 
well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of North 
Caroling 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced routine of 
activities; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual ex- 
ercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal Church. Good 
food from our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round 
care. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert. 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 
Co-edueational. Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Chureh Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 


Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


KEMPER HAL Kenosha, Wisconsin 

86th Year 
Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution. (1896) Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation and related subjects. Single courses of 
planned schedule leading to graduation. 
Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


STUDY AT HOME 


GLEN LOCH, PA. 

A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 


Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 


On Your 
TV Screen 


Searching the Heart 
By the Rev. DANA F. KENNEDY 


ae Episcopal Church’s newest 
national radio venture is the fifteen- 
minute interview program, View- 
point, carried over the Mutual 
Radio Network on Saturdays at 6:15 
pi. E.S.T. The National Council 
produces the program and the Mu- 
tual System furnishes the broadcast 
time as a public service. 

On Viewpoint, noted leaders from 
various fields, such as George 
Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, 
the Hon. Frederick Ford, Federal 
Communications Commissioner, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Draper, internationally 
famous interior decorator, are asked 
to express their points of view about 
the responsibilities of their occupa- 
tion to society. A final question asks, 
“What satisfactions move you to 
devote your life to your particular 
work?” You may be interested in 
some of their reactions: 

“T wouldn’t say that I devoted and 
dedicated myself to it in the origi- 
nal instance because of any satisfac- 
tion,” said Mr. Meany. “I just sort 
of moved in it. I was interested in 
my union in the early days, but I can 
say that after practically forty years 
as a union official, I had regular ex- 
perience in meeting a lot of people. 
I know of no other work that gives 

continued on page 5 


Accredited Church School on_13800 acre estate. 


Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, sports, 
swimming, fishing. 

Summer camp for boys 10 to 16 years. Tutor- 
ing. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, write: 


George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C: 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


Shattuck School 


Founded 18528 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 

The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 

Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its 
corporate purposes will assist in giving 
them greater aid. 
MR. C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Added Inspiration 
This Easter 


A complete selection of styles 
and materials. Send today for 
FREE catalogs: C-92 (choir 
vestments); J-92 (children’s 
vestments) ; P-92 (pulpit vest- 
ments) . 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. CHICAGO 1, ILL. LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 
366 Fifth Ave. 228 N. LaSalle St. 1624 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 


Enter 
Renew 
Name 


Street 


st ‘ 
City ... 


oe ep uar 6, 


hh 


$2.00 PER YEAR 3. YEARS $5.00 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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RO OUT VE SCreen 2 re el Sectinced 


as much personal satisfaction as the 
work of trying to build up the stand- 
ards of your fellow men, and if I had 
to do it over again, I would gladly 
do it over again.” 

Commissioner Ford says, “Broad- 
casting is one of the most important 
phases of American life and touches 
and influences the lives of more 
citizens than any other media of 
mass communication. It offers the 
greatest opportunity of communi- 
cating knowledge to the American 
public, and knowledge, more than 
any other thing, will preserve 
our freedom and American way of 
life. 

“There is another phase of radio, 
little known to the public, which 
also vitally affects each and every 
citizen in his daily life, and that is 
the safety and special services, which 
are police radio, railroads, ships, air- 
craft, and a growing industrial use 
of radio. These are to some extent 
still in their infancy. I am proud to 
participate in the Government’s at- 
tempt to solve the hundreds of prob- 


lems that constantly face it in main- 
taining and improving these great 
services in the public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity.” 

The interest and the challenge of 
Viewpoint is the search of the heart 
and mind for the deep reasons why. 
The deep convictions and motiva- 
tions of leaders are not only com- 
pellingly interesting, but many times 
these jump from heart to heart to 
kindle a new flame of understanding, 
direction, and strength. 

If your local Mutual Radio sta- 
tion is not carrying Viewpoint, why 
not call or write and ask them to do 
so. If you wish a transcript of a pro- 
gram, they are free of charge. Tapes 
are available at $3 a program from 
the Division of Radio and ‘Tele- 
vision, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 


General Convention Coverage 


I write this column from Florida 
where the Radio and TV Division is 
making initial arrangements for the 
comprehensive radio and _ television 


AFL-CIO PRESIDENT, George Meany, is inter- 
viewed by the Rey. Dana F. Kennedy on 
National Council’s new program, Viewpoint 


coverage of the fifty-ninth General 
Convention, which will meet in 
Miami Beach, October 5-17, 1958. 
Plans look good for interpreting the 
work of our Convention over TV and 
radio, both locally and nationally. 
The Committee on Arrangements, 
through Gen. Lewis Rock, the Rev. 
Arthur Rantz, and the Rev. Edward 
Bubb, is most co-operative. It 
promises to be the best broadcast- 
covered General Convention ever. 


CHRIST BE WITH ME 


From the ancient and beautiful St. Patrick’s 


Walter Russell Bowie 


| BELIEVE 


Gerald Kennedy 


What can we believe—and why? What can we 


Hymn comes the title for this series of meditations 
and prayers permeated with the writer’s deep 
sense of Christ’s abiding presence. The author 
is a former rector of Grace Church, New York, 
and sometime professor of homiletics at Virginia 
Theological Seminary. 

Jesus is the unifying theme of these 31 brief 
devotions for daily reading—the recollection of 
Jesus, what he said and what he was, and the 
realization that what he gave to his first disciples, 
his living spirit will give to us today. 

Each meditation can be “turned to and reflected 
upon before the busy day begins, and remembered 
again at night when the evening prayer gathers up 
the meaning of the day,” Dr. Bowie suggests. With 
each of the meditations there are two prayers by 
the author, and a single sentence of scripture to 
be recalled during the day. Six blank pages are 
provided at the end of the book for the reader’s 
own meditations and prayers. $1.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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count on? And what is the use of striving for, as 
the poet says, “a faith that will not shrink, tho’ 
pressed by every foe’’? 

Here are the answers to these questions— 
questions of utmost importance to every think- 
ing man today. Here is inspiration to seek a 
better knowledge of what the spiritual life is 
and how we can live it. 

Gerald Kennedy speaks as one who also seeks 
this goal—this “peace that passeth all understand- 
ing.” He points out that the first step is acquiring 
a belief in God. When we have gone far enough 
to say “I believe in God,” we stand at the begin- 
ning of life’s great adventure. 

I Believe—an inspiring statement of what one 
man believes—is a book not only to strengthen 
faith but to arouse it. It is the first volume in the 
new “Know Your Faith” Series, the remaining 
seven of which will be published at intervals. 
For the layman and the minister. $1.25 
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Your Church in the 


ap HE Affiliated Crafts of Organized 
Labor of the Brooklyn Waterfront 
gave a dinner recently honoring the 
Ven. A. Edward Saunders for his 
active service in improving labor 
management relations. Rector of 
Christ Church, just two blocks from 
some of the busiest piers, the Arch- 
deacon is a familiar figure among 
the dock workers. He moves easily 
among the men, many of whom are 
Roman Catholics. From the long- 
shoreman and the hatchboss right 
up to the steamship company or the 
ILA official, the talk is always of 
the man’s family, of his health, of 
personal matters. “I am not an ex- 
pert on anything, including labor 
relations,’ says the Archdeacon. “I 
am merely a priest performing a 
priestly job.” 

Five years ago Archdeacon Saun- 
ders pioneered a waterfront chap- 
laincy which meets monthly at 
Christ Church. He is perhaps best 
known as the originator of a success- 
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News 


BUILDING CONTRACT for new All Souls’ Church at Machinato Inlet is signed by the Rev. 
William C. Heffner, priest-in-charge of the Okinawa Mission, and the construction company 
president. The Rey. Peyton C. Craighill, priest-in-charge of All Souls’ military congregation 
(right), and Col. H. W. Fish, warden, watch proceedings. Church will be on site of one of 


ful probationary system whereby Commodore Perry's landings when he used the Island as a base for negotiations with Japan. 


men barred from the docks for 


¥ 


NATIONAL Student Christian Council has been formed in Liberia, hopes to become member of 
World Student Christian Federation. Pre-theological student at Cuttington College, Burgess Carr, 
(second right, front row) was elected president. The Rey. Richard Hicks, Cuttington chaplain, is 
in second row, left. Council’s co-ordinators include two Episcopalians, Mrs. Clara Browne, Liberia 
YWCA president (second row, far right), and Ruth Hill, YWCA adviser-secretary 
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criminal records, who agree to report 
regularly to the Archdeacon, may 
receive temporary registration with 
the Waterfront Commission. At the 
end of a year, if they have com- 
mitted no infractions, they may be 
permanently registered. 


OnE of the most extensive missionary 
enterprises ever conceived on a 
parish level is taking place at St. 
Clement’s Church, El Paso, Texas. 
Each organization in the parish, the 
vestry, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
guilds, the men’s groups, and the 
Young Peoples’ Service League, have 
“adopted” a congregation in an 
overseas mission field. 

The project began as an intensive 
mission study by the youth group 
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which decided to turn study into 
action. A letter asking for informa- 
tion about the needs of each mission- 
ary district, in particular one con- 
gregation, was sent to every mls- 
sionary district at home and over- 
seas. Answers were as varied as the 
places from which they came. Altar 
hangings were needed by a congre- 
gation in Liberia for instance, a 
wheelbarrow to haul supplies for an 
Alaskan mission, scholarships for 
parochial schools in Panama. 

As important as the material help 
which St. Clement’s is giving, is the 
spiritual help, for the correspond- 
ence between St. Clement’s parish- 
ioners and the congregations in other 
lands conveys a sense of the unity of 
the Church and the fellowship of 
all peoples. Both the “foster’’ con- 
gregation and the “adopted’’ mis- 
sions benefit together. 


pote Bs 


is aiding specific congregations 


Paso, Texas, 
around the world as part of an intensive missionary program. Guest 
speaker, the Rt. Rev. Plinio Lauer Simoes, Missionary Bishop of South- 
western Brazil, stands in front of display saying, Who Will Adopt 
Brazil?, one of many posters made by young people of parish. 


ST. CLEMENT'S, El 
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ARCHDEACON of Long Island, and rector of Christ Church, Brooklyn, the Ven. A. Edward 
Saunders, is congratulated by the Rt. Rey. James P. De Wolfe, Bishop of Long Island, on his 
waterfront work. In a statement to the New York Herald Tribune, Archdeacon Saunders credited 
part of his popularity to his complete neutrality in union rivalry. “| am interested in the men, not 
their politics, | am interested that they become better Churchmen and better citizens.” 


Ie EN 


are 


FUEL for a year reaches Deaconess Evelyn Ashcroft with the help of the 
young peoples’ fellowship at St. Michael and All Angels’, Tadian, in 
the Philippine Mountain Province. The young woman is a member of a 
group being trained for full-time church work teaching children’s guilds 
and visiting families, particularly in the mission outstations. 
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British Travel Association 


LAMBETH PALACE on south bank of the Thames, almost opposite 
House of Parliament, is Archbishop of Canterbury’s London residence 


Keystone 


PRESIDING BISHOP, the Rt. Rey. Henry Knox Sherrill, chats with 
friends at 1948 conference attended by some three hundred bishops 


The Bishops Go to Lambeth 


By the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes 


Berween July 3 and August 10, 
1958, the attention of Anglican 
Churchmen throughout the world 
will center on the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. This derives its name from 
Lambeth Palace, the London resi- 
dence of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Most of its sessions will be 
held in the great library of the 
palace, which stands on the south 
bank of the River Thames, almost 
opposite the House of Parliament. 

The Conference is a gathering of 
all bishops in active service in the 
various branches of the Anglican 
Communion. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as head of the Church 
of England, issues the invitations 
and presides at the sessions. More 
than three hundred bishops are ex- 
pected this year. These do not come 
as official representatives of their 
several Churches, but as guests of 
the Archbishop. 

Grouped around the low platform 
on which the Archbishop sits will be 
the Archbishops of the various 
Churches, the Scottish Primus, the 
American Presiding Bishop, — the 
Japanese Presiding Bishop, and four 
bishops who have ancient and spe- 
cial precedence: London, Winches- 
ter, Durham, and Meath. The others 
sit where they will, except that as 
soon as each bishop selects his chair 
it is marked with his title, and he 
retains it throughout the sessions. 


CANON Barnes is Secretary of the House of 
Deputies and Secretary of National Council. 
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The first proposal for such an in- 
ternational gathering came from a 
New England bishop. Early in 1851 
the Rt. Rev. John Henry Hopkins, 
the scholarly Bishop of Vermont, re- 
ceived an invitation from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as President 
of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, to attend its sesqui- 
centennial in London later that year. 
Responding to this he wrote: 

“It is always a grateful theme to 
an American Churchman when a 
prelate of our revered Mother 
Church speaks, as your Grace has 
been pleased to do, of the ‘close 
communion which binds the 
Churches of America and England.’ 
For my own part, I would that it 
were much closer than it is, and 
fervently hope that the time may 
come when we shall prove the 
reality of that communion in the 
primitive style, by meeting together 
in the good old fashion of synodical 
action. It is my own firm belief 
that such a measure would be pro- 
ductive of immense advantage, and 
would exercise a moral influence far 
beyond that of any secular legisla- 
tion 

Although nothing immediately 
eventuated from Bishop Hopkins’ 
prophetic suggestion, an official pro- 
posal for a wide assemblage of An- 


glican bishops was made by the Pro- 
vincial Synod of the Church of 
England in Canada in 1865. The 
Bishop of Ontario even went to 
England on his own responsibility to 
promote the plan in person. These 
Canadian efforts finally resulted in 
SUCCESS. 

The Most Rev. Charles T. Longley 
was Archbishop of Canterbury at 
the time and issued invitations for a 
conference at Lambeth Palace in 
1867. ‘The response was anything but 
unanimously cordial. The Arch- 
bishop of York and most of his suf- 
fragans declined to participate, and 
the Dean of Westminster refused the 
use of the Abbey for a closing service. 
Yet more than half of all the Angli- 
can bishops attended. Of these, 
eighteen were Americans, headed by 
the jubilant Bishop of Vermont, by 
then Presiding Bishop. 

From that day until this the Con- 
ference has resolutely lived up to its 
name. It is a conference of bishops 
on matters of mutual responsibility 
and concern; it is not a church 
synod. It has no legislative or canoni- 
cal authority over the Provinces and 
Churches of the Anglican Commun- 
ion. Its only authority is moral. But 
this is enormous because the men 
whose judgment it records have been 
chosen leaders of a worldwide com- 
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munion of Christians. As the Bishop 
of Chichester, one of the current 
“veterans’ of Lambeth, has _ ex- 
pressed it: ““The Conference works 
through influence, moral and spirit- 
ual influence; and what is said and 
thought and recommended at the 
conference, in fact, has a most power- 
ful effect on the decisions ultimately 
taken by the synods and other legis- 
lative bodies of the different Angli- 
can Provinces.” 

The roll call of the several Lam- 
beth Conferences has now become a 
venerable one: 


DATE Host BISHOPS 
1867 Archbishop Longley 76 
1878 Archbishop Tait 100 
1888 Archbishop Benson 145 
1897 Archbishop Temple 194 
1908 Archbishop Davidson 242 
1920 Archbishop Davidson 252 
1930 Archbishop Lang 307 
1948 Archbishop Fisher 329 
Normally this conference meets 


every tenth year, but the date of the 
fourth was advanced a year to mark 
the thirteen hundredth anniversary 
of St. Augustine’s landing. World 


Wars sadly delayed both the sixth 
and eighth conferences. 

For several decades now the same 
basic schedule has been followed. 


During the first week there are care- 


fully prepared addresses by speakers 


appointed long in advance. Discus- 
sion follows, but no action. The sec- 
Keystone 


ond and third weeks are devoted to 
sessions of the various committees, to 
one of which each bishop is as- 
signed. 

The fifth and sixth weeks are spent 
in plenary sessions with a close ex- 
amination of the committee’s find- 
ings and recommendations. Numer- 
ous resolutions are passed, and fi- 
nally an Encyclical Letter is adopted, 
addressed principally to the people 
of the Anglican Communion. It is 
these resolutions and the Encyclical, 
rather than the committee reports, 
which really indicate “the mind of 
Lambeth,” and which may be quoted 
with authority, 


ARCHBISHOP of Canterbury, the Most Rev. and Rt. Hon 


strongly that the Lambeth Confer- 
ence does not meet in public. It is 
private; it is invitational; it is not 
even open to all Anglican bishops. 
Neither retired bishops nor suffragan 
bishops are included. “Other clergy,” 
as well as lay people are excluded. It 
is intended solely for episcopal de- 
liberations by the active members of 
the Anglican Episcopate. 

Three, and only three, great pub- 
lic services mark each Lambeth Con- 
ference. First comes the brilliant “re- 
ception,” at which its host, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, seated in the 
chair of St. Augustine in Canterbury 
Cathedral formally ‘receives’ the 


British Combine 


Geoffrey Francis Fisher, is Lambeth 


host. At left, the procession of archbishops at the opening service of the 1948 conference. 


The major themes announced to1 
the The Bible, 
Church Unity and the Church Uni- 
the Anglican 
Communion, The Reconciling of 
Conflicts between and within Na- 
tions, and The Family in Contempo 
rary Society. 

It cannot be 


1958 conterence are: 


ape - » : 1 
versal, Progress in 


emphasized too 


archbishops and bishops who have 
come on his invitation from all parts 
of the earth. A day or so later there 
comes a great Opening service in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. ‘Then fol- 
lows a month of conscientious hard 
work. Finally the conference closes 
West- 


beautiful service in 


Abbey. 


with a 
minstey 


ite) 


Peripatetic Suffragan, 


Bishop Ogilby (left) was eyes, ears, and feet 


for the Rt. Rey. Norman S. Binsted, whom he succeeds 


as Missionary Bishop of the Philippines. 


From Luzon to Mindanao, Bishop Ogilby has looked after and lived with 
flock as varied anthropologically as the Islands’ geography. 


N the election of Lyman Cunning- 
ham Ogilby as Missionary Bishop of 
the Philippines, Episcopalians of 
that Republic have as their spiritual 
head one already familiar to them as 
friend and colleague, one whose 
whole life has been a preparation for 
this ministry. 

The son of the late Rev. Remsen 
B. Ogilby, first headmaster of Brent 
School in Baguio, Bishop Ogilby 
(FortH, March, 1953, page 6) joined 
the Filipino people in driving the 
World War II invaders from their 
shores as a PT-boat commander in 


as a teacher, an intimate knowledge 
of the educational needs of his peo- 
ple, and a conviction of the impor- 
tant place the Christ-centered school 
must play in the lives of the young 
nations of the Orient. 

Few foreigners have hiked as far 
across these rugged mountain peaks, 
and fewer still have done so without 
safaris of canned goods and air mat- 
tresses trailing along behind. In ac- 
cepting the food and lodging of his 
Filipino followers, in playing their 
games and dancing their dances, and 
in bathing in the icy torrents which 


Familiar Friend of the 


southeast Asiatic waters. His first job 
after graduating in 1949 from the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was a missionary ap- 
pointment to the Philippines, and 
he took up this work as a teacher, 
assistant chaplain, and_ basketball 
coach in the school his father 
founded. 

Originally intended as a Christian 
institution for American children in 
the Philippines, Brent School opened 
its doors to children of all races and 
creeds upon proclamation of Philip- 
pine independence in 1946. Bishop 
Ogilby thus learned to work with a 
cosmopolitan group of students 
whose very presence together was a 
symbol of the new spirit of inde- 
pendence and dignity which infuses 
the peoples of Asia today. 

Upon becoming Suffragan Bishop 
of the Philippines in 1953, Lyman 
Ogilby was called to the remotest 
corners of the republic to confirm 
young Christians and to minister to 
old ones, and to oversee the educa- 
tional work of the Philippine Epis- 
copal Church. To his present office 
Bishop Ogilby brings his experience 
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form their shower baths, Bishop 
Ogilby has not only won their love 
and affection but has contributed to 
their sense of human dignity by plac- 
ing himself in their care and debt as 
a guest. 

Perhaps never before has a Chris- 
tian bishop been exposed to such ex- 
tremes in human societies and cul- 
tures. Numbered among his flock are 
the native people of Manila who 
have inherited the suave maturity of 
350 years of Spanish culture; Chi- 
nese settlers who send their children 
to Episcopal schools by the literal 
thousands in transfigured memory of 
their ancient academic heritage; 
Moros whose Muslim parents still 
follow the faith of the medieval 
conquerors of the Philippines. There 
are Ilocanos whose energy and acu- 
men have carried them to shops and 
farms from one end of the islands to 
the other, even into the presidency; 
the terrace-building Igorots of the 
Mountain Province and the _ tree- 
dwelling Tiruray of Mindanao, that 
vast army of lately pagan peoples 
whose forebears stoutly resisted all 
invaders but who are themselves suc- 


Filipino 


THE RT. REV. LYMAN C. OGILBY BECOMES MISSIONARY BISHOP 


cumbing to the conquest of the 
Risen Lord. 

If Bishop Ogilby one week strips 
off his clothes to swim across a tropi- 
cal stream alongside his naked Fili- 
pino brothers, the next he may be 
processing in the ceremonial splen- 
dor of his office alongside brother 
bishops from half of Asia down the 
streets of a city that was printing 
Christian literature before James- 
town was founded. 

In addition to his intimate contact 
with the many different kinds of 
Filipinos within his spiritual juris- 
diction, the new Missionary Bishop 
of the Philippines also has the ad- 
vantage of a knowledgeable friend- 
ship with other Christian workers. 
His residence is on the grounds of 
St. Andrew’s, Manila, that remark- 
able Episcopal theological school 
where the full benefits of the Angli- 
can tradition are shared with the 
seminarians of the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church, one of the most 
vital, and certainly the most indi- 
genous, Christian body in the young 
republic. He is frequently called 


continued on page 32 
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The House on Orrington Avenue 


EVANSTON IS HOME BASE FOR CHURCHWIDE NETWORK OF RESEARCH 


A VICTORIAN model for a 
Charles Addams house at 2145 Or- 
rington Avenue just behind Seabury- 
Western ‘Theological Seminary at 
Evanston, Ill., is the home of the 
National Council’s Unit of Research 
and Field Study. 

The word “research” can go far 
by way of explanation; it can imply 
anything from a dynamite plot to an 
excuse for putting off writing the 
Great American Novel. In business, 
science, the arts, few persons ques- 
tion what a man behind closed doors 
is doing, so long as it is labelled 
“research.” The Unit's “research”’’ is 
in complete accord with Webster's 
definition: “studious inquiry; usually 
critical and exhaustive investigation 
or experimentation having for its 
aim the revision of accepted conclu- 
sions in the light of newly discovered 
Racts.” 

Since the Unit’s inception it has 
completed studies of thirty-four dio- 
ceses and missionary districts in the 
United States and overseas and par- 
tial studies of fourteen. More than 
one-third the Church’s congregations 
have come under the Unit’s scrutiny. 
The studies probe the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Church’s work in 
specified areas and make recom- 
mendations not in relation to the 
ideal Church, but in relation to the 
community the Church serves. 

The three-man research team, the 
Rev. Joseph G. Moore, Executive 
Secretary, and the Rev. John D. Mc- 
Carty and the Rev. Clifford H. Buz- 
ard, Assistant Secretaries, know more 
facts about the Church than the 
House of Bishops. They know as 
much if not more about the sociolog- 
ical profile of Kansas City than the 
City Planning Commission, about 
the geography of Jacksonville than 
the Chamber of Commerce. They 
have put their fingers on data in the 
Church’s foreign jurisdictions that 


SOMNOLENT Victorian house comes to life 
inside where people and machinery are busy 
plotting Church’s present and future profile. 
Laboratory is former Seabury-Western deanery. 


By Sally M. Humason 


even the local governments have 
been unable to unearth. 

The house on Orrington Avenue 
is the Unit's laboratory. No library 
is needed, although one at North- 
western University in Evanston and 
five in Chicago are available for 
background material. he Unit’s 
primary source is the world itself. 
At the laboratory are processed _fif- 
teen to twenty thousand pages of in- 
formation a year and up to four 
thousand maps and graphs. Here, 
between a seminary professor’s first- 
floor apartment and an attic full of 


irreplaceable data, there is desk 
space for the three clergy, a staff of 
five, and three part-time seminarians. 
Here are duplicating machines, map- 
making equipment, technicians’ 
drawing boards, dictaphones, walls 
papered with charts and graphs and 
work schedules. 

No closed doors in this laboratory. 
No “shh, he’s doing research.” As 
the director says, “the former journal- 
ist, the former architect, anyone cre- 
ative, anyone who gets along with 
people, fits in better here than a 

continued on next page 


Versatile Executive Secretary, the Rey. Joseph G. Moore, dictates analysis of facts found in field 


mere scholar. We have to go out into 
the world to get the facts, and then 
we have to apply them.” The statis- 
tics studied are not cold, hard facts, 
they are personalized for two rea- 
sons: the figures are supplied by the 
Church itself, the clergy and laymen 
in any diocese or missionary district 
or congregation studied; and_ the 
three members of the research team 
are priests first, data collectors and 
analysts second. 

Iowa-born, Minnesota-reared Dr. 
Moore belies his own remarks about 
scholars by exhibiting the results of 
an energetic and extensive academic 
career which has equipped him for 
research about people and places al- 
most anywhere in the world. It runs 
the gamut of degrees from a B.A. in 
business and economics from Ham- 
line University, St. Paul, Minn., in 
1928, and a B.D. from Seabury- 
Western in 1931, to an M.A. in soci- 
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The Western Survey Staff was 
sponsored by many men who were 
later to become bishops and deans, 
Bowen of Colorado, Brinker of Ne- 
braska, Keeler of Minnesota, Stewart 
of Chicago, White of Nashotah 
House, and Higgins of Rhode Island. 
In 1928-1930 they did spot studies 
in Chicago, Minnesota, Indiana, and 
Ohio. Dr. Moore took the Wayside 
Chapel (Fortu, August, 1941, page 
22) into Ohio coal-mining areas to 
do community studies. 

After ordination, Dr. Moore stayed 
in Evanston for two years at St. 
Mark’s, then moved to St. Paul’s 
Evansville, Ind., where for ten years 
he exercised a lively ministry which 
reached into five counties through 
the establishment of associate mis- 
sions, one of his favorite recommend- 
ations in his diocesan studies today. 

The rector turned major during 
World War II. Most of his twenty- 
nine months as a chaplain overseas 
were spent with the Mayo Medical 
Unit at an Air Force advance echelon 
base in New Guinea where he or- 
ganized the only Episcopal parish in 
the South Pacific. Upon return to 
civilian life, Dr. Moore accepted a 
position as Assistant Professor and 
Director of Training at Seabury- 
Western, and here, right where the 
seeds of research had been sown, he 
fell back into it again. “Once people 


The House on Orrington Ave . . . continued 


ology in 1946 and a Ph.D. in anthro- 
pology in 1952, both from North- 
western. A psychology minor has 
proved helpful in his work, not to 
mention some knowledge of French, 
German, Spanish, and an acquaint- 
ance with Bantu, Taki-Taki, and 
Pidgin English. 

Dr. Moore’s church-oriented  re- 
search began while still at seminary 
when he was appointed secretary of 
the Western Survey Staff, a group of 
clergy in the Chicago-Evanston area 
who were interested in the applica- 
tion of industrial techniques to 
church planning. Many corporations 
at that time were beginning projec- 
tions of population movement and 
growth. When a new suburb sprouts 
why shouldn’t the Church arrive to 
serve it as quickly as the Bell Tele- 
phone Company? 


know you do something,” he com- 
ments, “they continue to ask you to 
doit 

First the Bishop of Atlanta asked 
National Council for a study and 
was referred to Dr. Moore, who com- 
pleted the survey with the help of 
two seminarians as senior techni- 
cians: John McCarty and Clifford 
Buzard. Next, the Diocese of Ken- 
tucky asked Dr. Moore to survey its 
metropolitan areas and the National 
Council’s ‘Town-Country Division, 
which had done rural surveys in the 
nineteen forties, to do its rural areas. 
Dr. Moore consented, although he 
was still teaching seven courses. 
When the Overseas Department re- 
quested a study of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, the Unit of Re- 
search and Field Study was in the 
process of taking shape as a special 
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agency of National Council under 
the administrative authority of the 
Vice President, the Rt. Rev. John B. 
Bentley. In 1952 Dr. Moore dropped 
his Assistant Professorship to become 
Executive Secretary and head for the 
Caribbean to conduct the study in 
Puerto Rico. 

Both Dr. Moore's assistants, his 
former seminarian-apprentices, are 
trained sociologists with down-to- 
earth sociological experiences, the 
Rev. John McCarty during the De- 
pression as a labor organizer among 
fruit workers and longshoremen in 
California, and the Rev. Clifford 
Buzard as a police court reporter in 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Both have 
had practical opportunities to put 
to work the Unit’s philosophy of a 
community-geared Church. Mr. Mc- 
Carty served churches in Nevada 
and Washington, and Western Michi- 
gan, where he worked in the Unit’s 
study before joining the Unit per- 
manently in 1954. Mr. Buzard spent 
five parochial years at St. Thomas’, 
Morris, Ill., before his Unit appoint- 
ment in 1956. During this time the 
number of St. Thomas’ communi- 
cants doubled and the congregation 
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graduated from mission to parish. 

The time-tables for the three re- 
search directors call for year-in-year- 
out leapfrog between Evanston and 
the Church at large. Each year four 
domestic and one overseas jurisdic- 
tions are studied. Because of his 
background in anthropology, Dr. 
Moore personally conducts the over- 
seas studies, often assisted by his wife 
who is his “editor, public relations 
expert, and liaison with women 
wherever we go.” In addition to 
Puerto Rico, the Unit has completed 
studies of Alaska, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Liberia, Haiti, and 
Central America. In the case of 
Central America, the Unit was as- 
sisted by an expert on Central and 
South America, Robert Scott, a pro- 
fessor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

In each foreign country the 
Moores train a local research team 
and visit local communities only 
when accompanied by at least one 
national. ‘The method of study over- 
seas varies slightly depending upon 
national conditions, but in general 
follows the domestic pattern of let- 
ting the local church find out about 
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itself for itself, in partnership with 
the Unit of Research. 

The cogs in a study’s machinery 
are complicated. Once authorized by 
the convention of a diocese or the 
bishop and council of a missionary 
district, approved by the Overseas 
or Home Department, and scheduled 
with the busy Unit, the whole proj- 
ect takes a year to complete. Usually 
the bishop of the diocese under 
study is in charge, assisted by all the 
clergy and a corps of trained laymen 
with a pyramidal structure of respon- 
sibility from diocesan leaders to par- 
ish committees. Data must be gath- 
ered on the diocese as a whole, on 
each county, each metropolitan, ur- 
ban, or rural area, and each parish 
in relation to its community. A study 
consists of three major phases: map- 
making, completion of self-survey 
forms, and an Episcopal census. 

State or diocesan-wide maps are 
made, county maps, city maps, and 
parish maps. ‘These maps record the 
locations of all member congrega- 
tions and institutions in the diocese, 
the residences of all baptized 
churchmen, the locations and names 

continued on page 27 


THE Rey. John D. Mc- 
Carty explains Kansas 
City population shifts to 
author 


Frederick W. Putnam 


finished study ready for ~~ 
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Free-Dom is a Fact 


CHURCH SHARES GHANA’S GROWING 


N Ghana the word is Free-Dom. 
It is pronounced as two words, and 
it has the significance of a thousand. 
Until last spring, Free-Dom was a 
slogan of Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah’s self-government party. It 
was chanted in parades, bellowed 
from platforms at mass meetings. 
Printed on cotton fabrics, it flashed 
to life in colorful city crowds when- 
ever men flung their toga-like kente- 
cloths over their shoulders or women 
swung the skirts of their Edwardian- 
style dresses. It was scrawled on side- 
walks, beaten cut on drums, dreamed 
in dreams. 

Now, Free-Dom is a fact. On 
March 6, 1957, England’s colony of 
the Gold Coast molted its familiar, 
descriptive name, and spread _ its 
wings as Ghana, the revived name of 
an ancient West African empire. It 
was the first of Britain‘s West 
African colonies to win complete in- 
dependence and be admitted to the 
British Commonwealth as a free 
nation. 

But the dancing in the streets sub- 
sided nearly a year ago, and Ghana 
has experienced some growing pains. 
Though the Ghanaian of cities like 
Accra, the capital, or Takoradi, the 
thriving seaport, is exhilarated by 
freedom, he knows now that he has 
taken on a big job. Young men 
whose opposite numbers are Junior 
Chamber of Commerce members in 
the United States are beginning to 
wear a characteristic expression of 
sober intensity. For Free-Dom means 
one thing to them, another to the 
chiefs of the powerful Ashanti tribe, 
another to the Togolanders across 
the Volta River, and still another to 
the cocoa farmers in the Northern 
Territories who produce Ghana’s 
principal cash crop. 

Graciousness is a West African 
cultural trait, and Ghanaians would 
be the last people to disavow a debt. 


e This article is based on material pro- 
vided by the Rev. ArTHUR Howartu, Sub- 
Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Accra, 
Ghana. 
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All Photos from Ghana Information Service 


HIS LORDSHIP, the Rt. Rey. R. R. Roseveare, Bishop of Accra, is attended by African vicars at 
Ghana‘s Thanksgiving for Independence ceremony on March 3, 1957. Guests of honor included 
the Duchess of Kent, representing Queen Elizabeth, and Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Minister. 


Their debt to the Christian Church, 
they feel, is great. Beginning with 
Dr. Nkrumah their nation’s leaders, 
almost without exception, got their 
early education in mission schools. 
Most of their college degrees came 
from Fourah Bay College, a Church 
Missionary Society Foundation in 
Sierra Leone, or from Christian- 
based American or British univer- 
sities. ‘Though the West African’s 
standards of cleanliness generally top 
those of the West—one American 
journalist calls bathing a territorial 
hobby—he got his first, life-saving in- 
sights into sound nutrition, and his 
introduction to Western medicine, 
from Christian missionaries. “The 
high literacy rate in Accra and other 
cities can be credited to the efforts 
of Christian teachers. 

But Ghana is not a Christian 
country, and it does not pretend to 
be. Half of its citizens, particularly 
those in the agricultural Northern 
Territories, are either Moslems or 
pagans whose religion is a form of 


animism. The new government has 
no intention of offending them. In 
the course of his political campaigns 
Prime Minister Nkrumah paid hom- 
age to pagan deities, among them the 
goddess of water in the lagoon near 
Accra. As part of the welcoming 
ceremony for the Duchess of Kent, 
who represented Queen Elizabeth at 
Ghana’s independence celebration, 
a libation to gods and ancestors of 
the Ga tribe was scheduled despite 
vigorous protests of Christian clergy. 

There is also a tendency among 
less devout church members to dilute 
their Christianity with a dose of 
African traditionalism. The Church 
finds it impossible to convince them 
that polygamy cannot be equated 
with Christianity and is a bar to full 
communion. 

There have been Christians in 
Ghana since 1471, when the Portu- 
guese arrived to mine gold and, with 
stone shipped as ballast, built a 
castle that they called Elmina. 
Dutch, Swedes, English, Branden- 
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burgers, and Danes followed the 
Portuguese, fought with them and 
each other, and put up bastions to 
protect themselves. The West 
African Coast still bristles with these 
neo-medieval fortresses. One of them, 
Christiansborg Castle, which over- 
looks Accra, was the residence of the 
British Governor, is now the head- 
lined official home of Prime Min- 
ister Nkrumah. 

The conquerors enriched them- 
selves, not only with the traffic in 
gold but in the slave trade. It put an 
uneasy burden on their Christian 
consciences, but it was philosophi- 
cally endured as long as it put a 
greater burden in their purses. ‘There 
are missionaries’ graves within the 
walls of the fortresses, but they seem 
to have been colonial chaplains. At 
any rate they made no effort to 
evangelize the native population be- 
fore the feverish climate felled them. 

The Gospel came to the Ghanaians 
from New Jersey. Its Apostle was 
the Rev. Thomas Thompson, a 
young Anglican priest who had been 
sent aS a missionary to Monmouth 
County by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. During his 
service in America Mr. Thompson 
spent as much time with Negro 
slaves as he did their masters. Im- 
pressed by their capacity for faith, he 
felt a strong call to convert their 
countrymen back in Africa. Finally, 
after some petitioning, the Society 
gave him its blessing, and he sailed 
for the Gold Coast. 

Five years later Thomas Thomp- 
son, health shattered by unfamiliar 
climate, exotic food and primitive 


skirts printed with sheep, carry crooks at Independence Thanksgiving 
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living conditions, sailed for England 
via the West Indies. But, weary as he 
was, one thought could bring a smile 
of hope to his wasted face. Another 
ship had left for England two 
months earlier carrying three fright- 
ened but determined young Africans, 
selected by Mr. Thompson to be 
trained as missionaries to their own 
people. He did not know for many 
months that the Western climate 
would prove more perilous to two of 
them than theirs had to him. They 
were buried in England. But the 
third, Philip Quaqua, son of Chief 
Cudjo, made history. He was the 
first of any non-European race since 
the Reformation to receive ordina- 
tion in the Church of England. The 
idea of an indigenous ministry was 
born in Ghana. 

Unfortunately, it was a premature 
birth. Philip Quaqua Day is still ob- 
served in the Anglican Church in 
Ghana, honoring Mr. Quaqua’s fifty 
years of faithful, patient work among 
his people. But it was an unfruitful 
ministry, and when the old priest 
died in 1816 the Church made little 
effort to continue it. The missionary 
bridgehead was seized by Presby- 
terians and Methodists, while the 
Church of England confined its min- 
istrations to garrisons and European 
personnel. 

Somehow the Church grew in spite 
of itself. By 1909 it was broken off 
from the vast, unwieldy Diocese of 
Western Equatorial Africa, and the 
Diocese of Accra constituted. In 1951 
the Anglican Church of West Africa 
formed itself into a self-governing 
province, anticipating Ghana’s po- 


litical independence. Fully awak- 
ened to its responsibilities the 
Church wants to make Anglican 
Christianity an influential and un- 
ignorable force in the new nation. 
Its stumbling-blocks are money and 
manpower. 

The fourth Bishop of Accra, the 
Rt. Rev. R. R. Roseveare, is sup- 
ported by precisely forty-three clergy- 
men—an African assistant bishop, 
thirty-five native and seven Euro- 
pean priests. They serve four and a 
half million people. African clergy 
lead a wretched, hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, struggling to support large 
families on small salaries that are, 
as often as not, in arrears. ‘They are 
bound, too, by African custom, 
which makes an important man like 
a priest responsible for the educa- 
tion of his most distant relatives! 

The Church knows it is barely 
scratching the surface in education, 
as well. There is one secondary 
school for boys at Adisadel College, 
Cape Coast, and one college for girls 
at St. Monica’s, Mampong-Ashanti, 
staffed by Sisters of the Holy Para- 
clete. Aside from a maternity center 
and a midwives training course, also 
in charge of the Sisters, the Church 
is able to do no medical work. A 
single harrassed priest tries to run 
each of the missions in the Northern 
Territories and in Togoland. 

Still, the Church in Ghana is alive, 
and stronger than its difficulties sug- 
gest. It needs material help and 
prayer. But it has something to give 
that Ghana, in its new-found Free- 
Dom, needs and cannot find any- 
where else. 


ts 


TYPICAL VILLAGE of circular houses and cattle pens adjoins fields in 
Northern Territories where cocoa, Ghana’s chief cash crop, is grown 
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Photo Contest Entries 
Depict Church Life 


hee Church Photo Contest sponsored by the National Coun- 
cil’s Public Relations Division grows more popular year by year. 
FortTH takes pleasure in reproducing the winning entries for the 
third annual contest, which closed October 30, 1957. Judges were 
the Rey. Earl L. Conner, Assistant Secretary in the Division of 
Urban-Industrial Work, Robert D. Jordan, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Episcopal Church Foundation, and Irving J. Newman, 
a professional photographer in Greenwich, Conn. 

The second prize winner in the amateur class is this month’s 
cover photo. Honorable mentions, in addition to the four shown 
on these pages, were won by Elsie Winfield, San Fernando, Calif., 
Edward Stout III, Los Altos, Calif., Ray A. Gumm, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Lois T. Beers, Owego, N.Y., and Lincoln E. Maher, 
Northbrook, Ill., amateurs; Roland Chatham, Bryan, Texas, Ed- 
ward A. Durling, Hudson Falls, N.Y., Stanley Boyd, Hermosa 
Beach, Calif., John E. Golden, Valdosa, Ga., and Austin Hansen 
(honorable mention in 1956), Bronx, N.Y., professionals. 


Photographs continued on page 18 


A DREAM BECOMING A REALITY 


Honorable Mention Professional 
Ted Marek 
LaMarque, Texas 
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NO TIME TO WASTE 


Honorable Mention Amateur 
Don Steward 
Irvington, N.Y. 


REMEMBER THE SABBATH 


First Prize Amateur 
Edward John Snyder 
Highland Park, Ill. 


THE WITNESSES 


Third Prize Amateur 
Orlando Y. Wootten 
Salisbury, Md. 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED 


First Prize Professional 
Charles W. Hopkinson 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT ALL SAINTS 


Honorable Mention Amateu 
Edward T. Howel 
Avondale, Pe 


GROUND-BREAKING 


Honorable Mention Professional 
Charles W. Haines Ba 
Cadillac, Mich. 
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HOLY WATER 
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Second Prize Profess 


Is 


Cecil Day 
Berkeley, Cal 


SIGN OF THE CROSS 


Third Prize Professional 


Gardner Boyd 


Santa Maria, Calif. 
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Curriculum for Competence 


Wahrae the General Convention 
met in Honolulu in 1955, it passed 
one resolution without a dissenting 
vote—‘‘that the General Convention 
calls upon every parish and mission 
of the Church to observe Theolog- 
ical Education Sunday, as well as to 
take an offering on that day, or a day 
locally designated as an alternate 
day, for the support of the semi- 
naries of the Church.” The Presiding 
Bishop has designated January 26 as 
Theological Education Sunday this 
year. 

Theological education in the Epis- 
copal Church today is a major enter- 
prise, carried on in eleven seminaries, 
enrolling well over a thousand stu- 
dents, and engaging the services of 
some two hundred scholars and 
teachers. The resources now avail- 
able for ministerial training, as well 
as the recognition everywhere of its 
vital importance for church life, are 
the result of a long and arduous de- 
velopment tracing back to very mod- 


est beginnings when the national 


Church was organized. 

Anyone familiar with the crowded 
curriculum of a modern seminary 
might well be startled by the 
Church’s conception of theological 
education in 1789. Canon VII Of the 
learning of those who are to be or- 
dained required that an ordinand 
show that “he is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the New Testament 
in the original Greek, and can give 
an account of his faith in the Latin 
tongue.” In 1792 this rather special- 
ized standard of learning was ex- 
panded to include “a competent 
knowledge of moral philosophy, 
church history, and the belles lettres, 
and attention to rhetoric and pulpit 
eloquence, as the means of giving 
additional efficacy to his labors.” 

It was well for General Conven- 
tion to prescribe what a candidate 
for the ministry should know; but it 
offered no suggestion as to how to 
acquire the knowledge. For the next 
generation the Church was too hard 
pressed in its struggle to survive to 
make organized provision for train- 
ing its clergy. It simply accepted 
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By the Rev. Robert S. Bosher 


FROM CASUAL BEGINNINGS THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


HAS GROWN INTO MAJOR ENDEAVOR OFFERING 
TRAINING EQUAL TO PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


without question the custom dating 
from colonial times, by which a 
young man read books in his spare 
time under the guidance of some 
parish priest, and picked up what 
professional skill he could through 
discussion and observation. 

Not until the early years of the 
nineteenth century did a movement 
arise in American churches for the 
establishment of theological seminar- 
ies, beginning with the foundation 
of Andover Seminary by the Congre- 
gationalists in 1808. Interest among 
Episcopalians was first evident in the 
General Convention of 1814, when a 
memorial of the Diocese of South 
Carolina, inspired by its bishop, 
Theodore Dehon, declared that “the 
welfare of the Church imperiously 
demands the institution of a Theo- 
logical Seminary under the auspices 
of General Convention.” 

With no precedent in Anglican 
tradition to serve as guidance, the 
Church approached the question 
timidly and uncertainly, some lead- 
ers advocating a general seminary to 


be operated by the whole Church, 
and others a system of diocesan or 
local schools. In the end both 
schemes won acceptance. 

The Convention of 1817 estab- 
lished the General Theological Sem- 
inary, “to have the united support 
of the whole Church in these United 
States, and to be under the superin- 
tendence and control of the General 
Convention.’ A few years later, in 
1823, the Virginia Seminary was 
founded under local auspices, and 
this example was later followed in 
other parts of the country. 

The new seminaries soon justified 
the hopes of their promoters by 
greatly raising the standards of 
clergy training. But the early years 
were difficult, and seminary life long 
remained in a stage of cautious ex- 
periment. There was little corporate 
life or concern for spiritual disci- 
pline and development; a student 
body was looked upon more as a 
group of men who happened to be 
studying theology in the same place 
than as a Christian community. A 
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seminary merely provided living 
quarters and instruction, while the 
students were expected to make their 
own arrangements about food, and 
were even responsible for hiring a 
janitor. There was no common wor- 
ship apart from the prayers offered 
at a weekly meeting of professors 
and pupils. 

Academic standards were not high, 
since there were few trained scholars 
in the Church of that day. The three 
years of study were spent in class- 
room recitation, with a public oral 
examination in the presence of the 
trustees at the end of each session. 
Student use of library books was 
even discouraged, since the collec- 
tion was designed chiefly for faculty. 
Inadequate and limited as this type 
of education seems by present-day 
standards, it nevertheless produced 
that generation of bishops and clergy 
who led the revival and westward 
expansion of the Episcopal Church. 

When one considers the desperate 
financial plight of the seminaries, it 
is surprising that they survived at all 
and accomplished what they did. 
The Church in its official capacity 
contributed nothing to their sup- 
port, and they depended mainly on 
the generosity of individual Church- 
men. Year after year, there is the 
same story of financial crisis and con- 
tinuing deficit, with the modest sal- 
aries of professors sometimes unpaid 
for months at a time, and buildings 
in a state of chronic dilapidation. 

But in 1879 a new era in seminary 
expansion dawned with the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Eugene Augustus 
Hoffman as third dean of the Gen- 
eral Seminary. By generous use of his 
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own family fortune and his ability 
to enlist the support of other wealthy 
men, Dean Hoffman revolutionized 
the physical setting of seminary life, 
instituted the endowment of pro- 
fessorships, and laid the foundation 
of a great theological library. Chelsea 
Square, with its two old and crowded 
buildings, was transformed by the 
erection of a carefully planned and 
spacious line of buildings. By the 
turn of the century this included a 
fine Gothic chapel, eight dormi- 
tories, faculty houses and deanery, 
a magnificent refectory, and a gym- 
nasium. By his determination to pro- 
vide a unit of buildings and physical 
resources equal to those of most 
American colleges, Dean Hoffman 
established a pattern which gave new 
stability and dignity to seminary life, 
and opened the way to further ad- 
vance, 

This was soon seen in the raising 
of academic standards, the higher 


level of scholarship on faculties, and 
the introduction of the modern crit- 
ical study of the Bible. The old trad- 
ition of classroom recitation gave 
way to the lecture system, and later 
seminar courses were introduced to 
encourage independent thinking and 
discussion among the students. In 
1926 the General Seminary adopted 
the tutorial system as a supplement 
to lectures, engaging a fulltime staff 
of young clergy to give individual 
attention to students, while pursuing 
their own graduate studies. 
Especially in the field of pastoral 
theology there was expansion of the 
curriculum. The resources of mod- 
ern education techniques, of psychi- 
atry and sociology, were drawn upon 
for the greater effectiveness of the 
pastoral ministry, and clinical train- 
ing and supervised fieldwork became 
established features of seminary 


training. Within the fixed pattern of 
continued on page 30 


Founded by General Convention, 

General Theological Seminary, New York City, 
is only seminary supported 

by entire Church. 

At far left is General Seminary 

as it appeared in 1841, 

at left as it looks today. 

Though city presses from all sides, 

the seminary continues to 

expand its facilities as it expands 

its scholarship. 

Above, the proposed new 
administration-library building, 

which will house the major collection 

of theological works and historical source 
materials in the Episcopal Church. 


with them hope, vitality, color, and 
the sense of joyful purpose. The 
Welsh people at first stopped and 
wondered—then gradually accepted 
them wholeheartedly into the life of 
the community. 

The boys slept in the Anglican 
church hall; the Welsh League for 
Youth clubhouse served as a dormi- 
tory for the girls and eating quarters 
for us all. Our project was to level a 
children’s playground, an arduous 
task, for the field was filled with 
boulders which had rolled down 
from the mountain above. For six 
hours every day we became a familiar 
sight as we worked with picks, 
spades, crowbars, and wheelbarrows, 
many of us learning for the first time 
the demands and satisfactions of 
physical labor. When the rain was 
especially heavy, we worked in the 
youth club, painting, plastering, 
building walls. 

The work brought its own rewards 


WORK CAMPERS pit brawn against boulders to level childrens’ playground. During six-weeks 
stay at Blaenau Ffestiniog, Wales, work campers from fourteen countries learned an honest 
respect for their own differences and helped raise sights of the community beyond its grey walls. 


Color Comes to the Quarries 


By Anwen Pugh 


Each summer Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service sponsors a number of over- 
seas work camps as part of the world- 
wide program of the World Council 
of Churches. Campers between the 
ages of nineteen and thirty volunteer 
their time, share in living expenses, 
and pay their own transportation to 
participate in projects in communi- 
ties where there are religious, eco- 
nomic, political, or social problems. 

These impressions of a work camp, 
its effect on the participants and its 
effect on the community, are written 
by the leader of a camp held this 
past summer in Blaenau Ffestiniog, 
Wales. A native of Blaenau itself, 
Miss Pugh is Area Secretary for the 
Girls’ Friendly Society in Wales. In 
1955-1956 she studied at Windham 
House, New York City. 

For information about Ecumenical 
Work Camps both in the United 
States and overseas and about the 
Episcopal Church’s own summer 
service projects, write the committee 
on Summer Service Projects, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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Berets Ffestiniog is a small, 
drab town set in the rugged moun- 
tains of North Wales—noted only for 
its slate and its rain. Its greyness 
overwhelms one—grey rocks rising 
from the very streets, grey stone 
buildings with the inevitable slate 
roofs, grey overcast skies—and often 
a grey, soft mist. 

Life in the town is tinged with the 
same color; young people shun the 
quarries and seek a brighter life in 
distant cities. Those who cannot es- 
cape grow grey pitting their wits 
against the hard slate in deep cav- 
erns until the day comes when their 
names too are inscribed in a grave- 
stone of grey slate. Visitors are rare 
and those who do find their way 
here usually shudder, open their um- 
brellas, and disappear again into the 
mist. 

For one month this past summer 
Blaenau Ffestiniog became the un- 
likely meeting place for a work camp 
of thirty young Christians from four- 
teen different countries and as many 
different Churches. They brought 


and presented a basis for fellowship 
which overcame differences in lan- 
guage, Church, and ways of life. As 
we became absorbed in meeting de- 
mands upon our initiative, our skills, 
our strength, and often our patience, 
we became bound by common pur- 
pose, a sense of interdependence, 
mutual sympathy, shared achieve- 
ment, and the joy of service in the 
same Lord. 

But work is not the whole of life 
and we found time for recreation, 
study, and discussion which deep- 
ened our understanding of each 
other. We _ learned something of 
the various countries represented, 
their cultural background through 
glimpses of their music, dancing, 
and folklore, their political back- 
grounds, the problems facing their 
Churches. 

Blazius from Hungary confronted 
us with the nature of the hopeless- 
ness of the refugee, Zeni from Poland 
impressed us with this simple ap- 
preciation of commonplace freedoms 
so glibly accepted by Western Euro- 
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peans, the American delegates helped 
us to see more clearly the particular 
moral hazards which a great power 
must inevitably face. 

Twice weekly we met in smaller 
groups to study the Bible; in one 
group Roman Catholic Eduard 
would discuss a point of belief with 
Barbara of the Society of Friends; 
in another Lily, from Ireland, with 
a direct, simple faith strove to under- 
stand Sherwood from the United 
States with his probing, searching 
mind full of questions and doubts. 

The picture of young people of 
different nationalities and widely 
varying Churches, with heads intent- 
ly bent over the Scriptures, might 
delight the mind of the ecumenically- 
minded sentimentalist as a symbol 
of unity. It is true that many of the 
campers caught a glimpse of the 
deeper meaning of our unity in 
Christ, but for many it was a time 
to face the reality of the differences 
that divide us and suffer from the 
separation that they bring. 

Our doors were always open to the 
community, and day-by-day more 
people from the town joined us in 
our worship, our sing-songs, our 
walks, our social evenings. In turn 
the campers spent every Sunday in 
Welsh churches and Welsh homes, 
talking, eating, worshipping, and 
answering questions: ““Why do young 
people like Franco who cycled all 
the way from Italy make such an 
effort to come to work without pay?” 
“What does ‘ecumenical’ mean?” 

As we visited the men of Blaenau 
in the dust and clamor of the quar- 

continued on page 31 


Churchman Sheriff Skenandore 
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CHURCHMEN 


IN THE NEWS 


The Sheriff is an Indian 


A HOLLYWOOD producer strug- 
gling to whip up a Western on a 
sub-standard budget might take a 
dual-role casting tip from the citi- 
zens of Brown County, Wis. ‘Their 
sheriff is an Indian, first of his race 
ever to hold such a title. Artley 
Skenandore, thirty year old Oneida 
mechanic and _ radio repairman, 
brushed racial prejudice aside as 
easily as he did his opposition when 
he was elected to the County’s sil- 
ver star post by a landslide vote in 
November, 1956. 

“I hope,” he said in his acceptance 
speech, “my success will be an ex- 
ample to show that opportunity for 
all Americans—regardless of their 
station in life, race or creed—is 
within reach if they try to prove 
themselves worthy of it.” 

Sheriff Skenandore is a laconic, 
soft-spoken man whose six feet, one 
and a half inches and 260 pounds 
are a sobering sight for malefactors. 
Earlier Skenandores have been 
touted athletes in Northwestern Wis- 
consin, but the Sheriff confined his 
athletic activities at Nicolet High 
School in De Pere to playing bass 
horn in the band. 

His size jibes with descriptions of 
one of his ancestors, the imposing 
Chief Skenandoah, who led the trek 
of the Oneida Indians from New 
York State to Wisconsin in the early 
nineteenth century. The Chief, like 
most of his people, was an Episco- 
palian, and he shared command on 
the westward march with the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams, a _ missionary 
whose uncertain origins inspired a 
cult dedicated to proving him the 
lost Dauphin of France. Whatever 
his actual ancestry, Mr. Williams 
lived out his life as a parish priest 
among the Indians and is buried on 
the grounds of the Holy Apostles 
Church at Oneida. The hymns and 
Christmas carols he translated into 
the Oneida language are still sung 
at services. 

The Sheriff knows all the words. 
Until recently he sang bass in the 
choir of the church at Oneida, and 
has been a vestryman there. During 
World War II he put his choir train- 
ing to use in the Navy Bluejackets 


Choir at Great Lakes, Ill., Training 
Station, until he was assigned to the 
destroyer Hanson for nearly four 
years active duty. As a reservist he 
was recalled when the Korean War 
broke out for twenty-three months as 
an engineering instructor aboard the 
destroyer escort Willette. 


Back in the Town of Hobart— 
named for an Episcopal bishop—in 
which the village of Oneida is lo- 
cated, Mr. Skenandore was elected 
commander of the Robert Cornelius 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Post and 
went on to county commander of the 
VEW Council. ‘Trouble occasionally 
broke out at the post’s dances, and 
the king-size commander doubled as 
a “supervisor.” “They needed some- 
body to enforce the law without dis- 
crimination,” he says. He found that 
he liked standing in for law and 
order, and agreed to run for con- 
stable of the ‘Town of Hobart. Dur- 
ing his two terms he was also picked 
to be chief of the County’s auxiliary 
police, a civil defense unit. “I guess 
I got to be better known than I 
thought,” he says, commenting on 
his nomination for sheriff in the Re- 
publican primary over fourteen op- 
ponents, and his breezy victory in 
the general election. 

Looming large behind the desk of 
his tiny office in the county jail at 
Green Bay, Artley Skenandore has 
put in the busiest year of his life. 
His problems are not the kind that 
can be solved in twelve months, but 
he has attacked them with a method- 
ical will that is producing results. As 
the father of three-year-old Artley, 
Jr., he wants to see juvenile delin- 
quency wiped out of Wisconsin by 
the time his son reaches the danger 
age, and he has made a thorough 
study of its sources and manifesta- 
tions. His determined efforts to bring 
down Brown County’s automobile 
accident and drunken driving toll 
are beginning to show on the statis- 
tical charts, and there is a healthy 
emphasis on economy in the sheriff's 
department. 

Brown County is proud of its In- 
dian sheriff—and proud of itself for 
electing him. 
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Pulpit, Choir and Confirmation 
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als; beautiful work; fair prices. 
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The Rt. Rey. 
Frederick L. 
Barry 


The Rt. Rey. 
Frederick J. 
Warnecke 


The Rt. Rey. 
Donald H. V. 
Hallock 


Five Provinces Elect 


New Council Members 


The Rey. 
Raymond T. 
Ferris 


The Rt. Rev. 
John E. Hines 


Prior to General Convention 
which will meet in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 5-17, five Provinces 
have elected representatives to Na- 
tional Council for the next three 
years. 

In Province II the Rt. Rev. Fred- 
erick L. Barry, Bishop of Albany 
since 1949 succeeds the Rt. Rev. 
Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop of West- 
ern New York. Bishop Barry served 
churches in Brooklyn, N. Y., Con- 
necticut, and Illinois before his elec- 
tion in 1945 to the episcopate. 

The Rt. Rev.- Frederica: 
Warnecke, Bishop of Bethlehem, 
takes the place of Ogle Ridout Sin- 
gleton as National Council member 
from Province III. Onetime editor of 
the Southern Churchman and _for- 
mer Dean of ‘Trinity Cathedral, New- 
ark, N. J., Bishop Warnecke heads 
an extensive missionary field in the 
Pennsylvania mining and industrial 
region. 

The former Dean of St. Luke’s 
Cathedral, Ancon, the Panama Canal 
Zone, who was elected Missionary 
Bishop of Central America in 1956 
but declined the post, is the new rep- 
resentative from Province IV. Rector 
of Christ Church, Nashville, ‘Tenn., 
the Rev. Raymond T. Ferris suc- 
ceeds the Very Rev. George M. Alex- 
ander, Dean of the School of ‘The- 
olgy of the University of the South. 

The Rt. Rev. Donald Ho Vy Halk 
lock succeeds the Rey. Leslie Skerry 
Olsen from Province V. Bishop of 
Milwaukee since 1953, he was 
awarded a Legion of Merit for his 
service as a colonel in the U. S. Army 
during World War II. 

The Rt. Rev. John E. Himes; 
Bishop of ‘Texas since 1955 and one 
of the youngest members of the 
House of Bishops at the time of his 
election as coadjutor in 1945, suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Richard M. Trelease 
of Kansas City as representative from 
Province VII. 
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By the Rev. FRANCIS J. MOORE 


as SARRINGTON, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, is in the tradition 
of the English Bishops, in that, for 
all the burdens of the administration 
of a very large diocese, he manages 
to find time to write books which 
command the attention of the 
scholarly world and some that ordi- 
nary folk can read with profit and 
pleasure. His two-volume work, The 
Early Christian Church (New York, 
Cambridge University Press. 2 vols.; 
$10.00 each; the set $17.50), is evi- 
dently the fruit of years of patient 
study, as it is his most ambitious 
achievement. It covers two-hundred 
years of church history in an astonish- 
ing feat of compression, while giving 
all the relevant material necessary 
to a continued story of the Church’s 
life. 

“The primary object of this his- 
tory,’ writes the Archbishop in the 
Introduction, “is to provide an in- 
troduction to the story of the Chris- 
tian church during the first two cen- 
turies, in narrative form, with 
sufficient use of original sources to 
make it a useful reference book for 
the persons and events of the pe- 
riod.” 

Volume I covers the first century, 
but it opens with a chapter on the 
Hellenistic Period by way of back- 
ground to the coming of Christ and 
the beginnings of the Church. ‘There 
is evidence enough to show, Dr. 
Carrington thinks, that already Jew- 
ish faith and culture had impressed 
themselves upon the Graeco-Roman 
world, and that Judaism might have 
gone on to have become a world re- 
ligion. That it did not do so, is to be 
accounted for by the rigid legalism 
of the Pharisees and the Zealots who 
insisted on the complete acceptance 
Lene 
e Dr. Moore. is the. former Editor of the 
Forward Movement Publications. 
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and observation of the Law. Thus 
the Church, with its gospel of grace 
and freedom from the Law, was able 
to appeal at once to Jew and Gen- 
tile, and to succeed where Judaism 
had failed. , 

From this point on, the first vol- 
ume presents the story of the Church 
in chronological order from its be- 
ginnings in the ministry of Jesus to 
the martyrdom of Ignatius shortly 
after the turn of the century. It is 
this — chronological arrangement 
which gives the work its distinction, 
or rather, it is this arrangement plus 
the skillful weaving in of relevant 
and informative material from the 
literature and the events of 
times. 

In taking us through the period 
covered by the Acts of Apostles, for 
example, all the main characters and 
incidents, such as Pentecost, the or- 
ganization of the Church in Jeru- 
salem, Stephen, Peter, and Paul, are 
filled out by what is known of them 
from other sources or from other 
parts of the New Testament. Thus, 
the letters of St. Paul are brought in 
at the right place and _ instructive 
comments made upon them. All the 
notable events in his missionary 
journeys; the crisis in Ephesus and 
in Jerusalem; the voyage to Rome 
and the Apostle’s imprisonment 
there—all these are illuminated by 
the light thrown on them from the 
Archbishop’s wide reading. 

After the deaths of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, comes the period of the 
writing of the Gospels, and the ac- 
count here given of their origin and 
purpose cannot fail to be both inter- 
esting and profitable to students of 
church history and the New ‘Testa- 
ment. In the last few chapters of the 
first volume, Dr. Carrington writes 
on Hermas and his Angel, Oriental 
Christianity, “The Wars of ‘Trajan, 
Ignatius the Martyr, Apostolic ‘Tra- 


the 


dition, and Catechism and_ Sacra- 
ment. 
Volume II carries the — story 


through the second century into the 
third, and this is perhaps the most 
valuable part of the entire work for 
the student of church history. ‘This 
was the age of the appearance of a 
large body of anonymous Christian 
literature which flourished for a 
while but did not find its way into 
the New Testament Canon. Dr. Car- 
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This new series of illustrated booklets on 
the Christian nurture of children, in ten 
chapters deals with the right Mother- 
Baby-God relationship from conception 
to the seventh year at 


$3.15 for the complete set, postpaid 
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MORE 
TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 

for teen-agers, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


POWER 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ConTENTs: Based on the Prayer Book. 

MetHop: Workbook, 88 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 

OsjyEcTIVE: To teach understanding and 
practice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each .... .90 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to rXe each .75 


No samples or books on approval. 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Larchmont, N. ¥. 


P. O. Box 221, 
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Try? FY 
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atrists,” Ei 


Good sirs, pray tell 
In accents calm 
Why Adam fell 
Who had no mom. 
: These and 196 others, both : 


, @ light and serious, for $2 4 


Also by Miss Merchant: i: 
Think About These Things @¥ 
$1.50 = 
The Greatest of These $1.50 Z 
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rington gives a good account of it, 
but concludes that it shows “a con- 
siderable intellectual and spiritual 
decline from the authentic literature 
of the apostles and their associates.” 

This was also the age of the sub- 
apostolic Fathers, of the growth of 
heresies such as Gnosticism, of the 
Apologists in defense of the Chris- 
tian faith, of the early martyrs, of 
the first steps in creed-making and 
the development of liturgy. All this 
is recorded and appraised with skill; 
and it will come as a revelation to 
many that the Church not only sur- 
vived the opposition of the emperors 
and the pagan philosophers, but also 
that it developed its own interior 
life and gave such account of itself 
intellectually that critics had to sit 
up and take notice of it. There is 
really no understanding of what fol- 
lowed in the next two centuries with- 
out a knowledge of this period; and 
this volume provides it. 

This is not a bedside work by any 
means; and one will have to be a 
determined student to carry through 
with it; but it will well repay the ef- 
fort. Additional interest is given by 
sixty-three illustrations and a num- 
ber of maps, tables, and a select 
bibliography. 

a 


Tue Bishop of New York in the 
Foreword to his Book for Lent, 
Holy Island: A Lenten Pilgrimage 
by the Rev. James W. Kennedy, D.D. 
(New York, Morehouse-Gorham $3) 
says: “Holy Island is one of the most 
helpful devotional books that has 
appeared in recent years. I wish you 
the same inspiration that I have had 
in reading it... . ‘Bon Voyage.’ ’ 

A magazine article first kindled 
Mr. Kennedy’s interest in Lindis- 
farne, the Holy Island, and when 
last Eastertide he actually set foot 
on that hallowed spot he “knew for 
myself what such a pilgrimage can 
mean. It is in the mood and remem- 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education, 
Address: The President. 


Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


brance of this visit,” Mr. Kennedy 
says, “that I write this book.” The 
author claims nothing new or origi- 
nal for his book but as day by day 
throughout Lent the reader is car- 
ried back and forth between the 
physical Holy Island of Lindisfarne 
and the spiritual Holy Island of 
Lent, the old truths take on fresh 
and exciting meaning and the un- 
derstanding and depth of our lives 
quickens. There is great refreshment 
in this book—a part of which comes 
from the inclusion of collects and 
prayers for all the days of Lent.— 
WARM 


Some Recent New Books 


The Next Day by James A. Pike 
(New York, Doubleday, $2.75) 


Prayer Book Interleaves. Some re- 
flections on how the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer might be made more in- 
fluential in our English-speaking 
world by William Palmer Ladd. 
Foreword by Massey H. Shep- 
herd, Jr. (Greenwich, Seabury 
Press, $1.75) 


Resurrection and Historical Reason: 
A Study of Theological Method by 
Richard R. Niebuhr (New York, 
Scribners, $3.95) 


Christianity Among the Religions of 
the World by Arnold Toynbee. The 
Hewitt Lectures. (New York, Scrib- 
ners, $2.75) 


Living With God: An Introduction 
to the Practice of Prayer by E. W. 
Trueman Dicken (London, Mow- 
bray) An Episcopal Book Club Se- 
lection. 


The Christian Faith and Youth To- 
day. Proceedings of the Conference 
on Religion in Education, Atlantic 
City, October, 1956. Edited by Mal- 
colm Strachan and Alword M. 
Beardslee (Greenwich, Seabury Press, 
$2.50) 


THe Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley, 
Vice President of the National 
Council and Director of the Over- 
seas Department, is representing the 
Episcopal Church at the meeting of 
The International Missionary Coun- 
cil in Ghana, West Africa (see page 
14), from December 28 to January 8. 
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of churches of all communions. Land 
use and zoning are mapped, roads, 
speedways, and arterial highways are 
mapped, and the direction of new 
city growth, the present and _pro- 
jected locations of schools. 

The self-survey forms are complete 
diocesan, county, metropolitan, or 
community profiles. Through ex- 
haustive questionnaires they record 
diocesan and parish finances, the 
state of all church organizations or 
institutions. They define the popula- 
tion characteristics, housing, em- 
ployment, sociological and economic 
trends of each community. They 
outline value of property, number 
of confirmations, baptisms, church 
school statistics, pastoral calling, 
methods of publicity and evangelism, 
and the present needs of every parish 
and mission. 

The Episcopal census is conducted 
through personal visits by parish 
committee members to each home 
where at least one member of the 
family is a baptized Episcopalian. 
The census covers age, sex, former 
and present church affiliation of all 
members of the family, and indicates 
the kind of residence they live in, 
how far they are from church, what 
they do for a living. 

When all the statistics have been 
assembled, the material goes to the 
factory, the laboratory in Evanston. 
It emerges an enormous document, 
several volumes long, containing 
maps, charts, graphs, and summaries 
of self-survey forms, together with 
the analysis of this data and the rec- 
ommendations made by the Unit. 

While the bishop, clergy, and lay 
participants in the diocesan study 
organization are busy discovering 
what constitutes the make-up of 
their Church and their community, 
the Unit’s directors make periodic 
visits to the diocese following a pre- 
liminary training conference in 
study methods for clergy and lay 
commissioners. One of the three di- 
rectors goes to every parish and mis- 
sion for a personal visit, searching 
for the one ingredient needed in the 
survey that no map, no chart, nor 
statistic can give: opinion. 

Before the books are closed, the 
bishop himself comes to Evanston 
for a last personal conference. With 
his stamp of approval, the results of 
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the survey are ready for distribution. 
The diocesan survey staff then goes 
to another training session to learn 
how to present the findings to each 
congregation, From now on, the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the rec- 
ommendations lies at home with the 
diocese or parish depending upon 
the situation, except in the case of 
missionary districts where some of 
the responsibility is vested in the 
Home or Overseas Department. 

In one parish it may be recom- 
mended that the present church be 
torn down or sold and another 
church built five miles on the other 
side of town because that is where 
the community is moving. It may be 
recommended that several congrega- 
tions in a rural area combine as as- 
sociate missions under one priest. 
Finding that a city parish is reaching 
only the very old and the very 
young, the Unit will suggest means 
of reaching young adults. They may 
recommend that a mission motor 
boat be purchased to reach an off- 
shore island on the Pacific coast, that 
services be conducted in Spanish 
rather than English in a Central 
American republic, that church 
schools be upgraded, that a hospital 
be closed. All recommendations are 
made on the basis of the best use of 
church resources to meet the present 
and future needs of each environ- 
ment. 

The cost of relocating, renovating, 
buying and building churches, par- 
ish houses, rectories, and parking 
lots in one Southeastern diocese, 
where a study was completed just a 
year ago, already exceeds a million 
dollars. Add to this the intangibles— 
foresight, the knowledge of what is 
the right program in the right place, 
efficient distribution of manpower— 
and the investment in terms of peo- 
ple is tremendous. 

Because each diocese is working 
in the same manner, it is possible 
now to test a parish program against 
the background of similar parishes 
in other parts of the country, and 
constructive ideas can be shared be- 
tween dioceses and parishes. Studies 
also aid each Department of Na- 
tional Council in their projected pro- 
grams by supplying specific informa- 
tion about the problems and needs 
in a given area. Each study can easily 
be revised every ten years to keep 
abreast of changing conditions, thus 
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MATURITY 


True maturity — the 
only means by which we 
can obtain real peace of 
mind—is Dr. Jones’s 
concern in his new 
book. 

In Christ, he finds the 
perfect example of the 
mature man. 364 page- 
length devotions in 
Christian Maturity— 
each with a_ scripture 
reading, meditation, 
prayer, and affirmation 
—lead the reader to- 
ward the _ maturity 
which can be measured 
only by the stature of 
Christ. Suitable for daily 
use or unit study. 
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By JOHN M. GUNN 


Ereerens is the appropriate 
time to report on a recent recording 
of that magical work, L’Enfance du 
Christ by Berlioz. Originally com- 
posed over a century ago, this ora- 
torio has become widely popular 
here in only the past few years. 

Berlioz based his sacred trilogy on 
the second chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, relating the story in his 
own words. In Part I Herod dreams 
of the birth of a Jewish child 
who will sometime deprive him of 
his power, and so decrees the massa- 
cre of the innocents. A choir of 
angels warn Mary and Joseph to flee 
with Jesus. Part II is the flight into 
Egypt, with the wonderful “farewell 
of the shepherds.” Part III depicts 
the welcoming of the Holy Family 
to Sais by a group of Ishmaelites. 
And if, as I, you don’t know where 
Sais was, look it up in an historical 
atlas. Very instructive. Turns out to 
be in the middle of the Nile Delta, 
a far piece from home. 

In this recording the performers 
are contralto Florence Kopleff as 
Mary, baritone Gerard Souzay as 
Joseph, Basso Giorgio ‘Tozzi as 
Herod, Cesare Valetti as the 


tenor 
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narrator, the New England Conserv- 
atory Chorus, and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the whole con- 
ducted by Charles Munch, who may 
be considered, and rightly, a Berlioz 
specialist. L’Enfance du Christ was 
recorded in Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton at Christmastime 1956; Victor 
has handsomely packaged the two 
disks in a box album with a seven- 
page booklet consisting of notes by 
John Burke, the Boston Symphony’s 
program annotator, and a complete 
French-English text. 

There are two other recordings of 
L’Enfance du Christ in the long- 
playing catalog; both are fine, but 
this latest must be considered the 
definitive version. Some day, I doubt 
not, there will be still another re- 
cording, this one sung in English. 
Until then, and possibly after, the 
radiant Miss Kopleff and her fellow 
soloists, the ladies and gentlemen of 
the chorus and the Boston Orches- 
tra, and Maestro Munch are, in two 
words, the most. 

The closing months of 1957 
brought other musical pleasures. To 
the long list of recorded Mozart was 
added Vesperae Solonnes Confessore, 
K.339, consisting of settings of 

continued on page 30 
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offering an opportunity to evaluate 
methods and programs. 

As the basic sociological studies of 
each diocese are completed the Unit 
of Research will be free to follow 
other paths of research such as time- 
motion studies—surveys of how all 
personnel from the bishop to the re- 
ceptionist spend their time—or 
studies of exceptional local situa- 
tions or organizations within the 
Church. Studies are now in process 
for the Church Army, the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, and Brent House, 
an international student center in 
Chicago, 

“There are hundreds of nuts to 
crack,’’ says Dr. Moore. “Already we 
are sc heduled into 1960. We have a 
whole attic into which we can ex- 
pand at Orrington Avenue, if we 
could heat it, but our family is big 
enough. A larger organization would 
destroy one of our greatest assets: 
the ability to execute studies which 
are thorough and accurate, yet at the 
same time highly personal.” 
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No darkness could obscure. 


world without end. 


forth laborers into his harvest. 


Correction 


Plainly visible but overlooked by 
Fortn’s editors in the photograph 
of the Old Catholic Congress, page 
10 of the December issue, was the 
Rev. Herman K. Lutge, rector of 
the Church of St. Michael and St. 
Mark, Brooklyn, N.Y. The former 
chairman of the Long Island dioce- 
san refugee resettlement program 
represented the Rt. Rev. James P. 
De Wolfe, Bishop of Long Island at 
the Congress in Rheinfelden, Switz- 
erland. 
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LET US PRAY 


The Call of the Epiphany 


One journey, how I feared the track was missed, 

So long the city I desired to reach 

Lay hid; when suddenly its spires afar 

Flashed through the circling clouds; you may conceive 
My transport. Soon the vapors closed again, 

But I had seen the city, and one such glance 


Ne can and everlasting God, the brightness of faithful 
souls, fill the world with thy glory, we pray thee, and show 
thyself, by the radiance of thy light, to all the nations of the 
world; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


C) THOU glorious Christ, shining in thy Godhead through 
_/ the form of a child, who didst draw king to worship thee 
with gifts of old; draw us once more to thee, laden with offer- 
ings, that in the golden joy of our worship, the priestly incense 
of our service, and the tender myrrh of our sufferings, we may 
render thee fit allegiance and lead all men to thy presence; who 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost livest and reignest one God, 


Pray ye therefore the Lord of the Harvest that he will send 


OC LORD, we beseech thee to raise up for the work of the 
ministry faithful and able men, and to fit them for their 
holy function by thy bountiful grace and heavenly benediction. 


——— [Edited by the Rev. CHARLES W. F. SMITH, D.D. 
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... 1 remember well 


ROBERT BROWNING 


GREGORIAN SACRAMENTARY 


Sterling Silver Cruet 


81% inches 


One Pint Capacity 


$90. EACH 


GRACEFULLY 
BEAUTIFULLY 


C.W.FE.S. 


BY AN ARTISTIC CROSS 


Abts J! Glasier 


Church Craftsman 


143 East 54th Street 
Tel: PL 3-5929 


PROPORTIONED, 
WROUGHT OF 
GOOD WEIGHT SILVER . . . THE 
HINGED COVER IS SURMOUNTED 


New York 22, N. Y. 


The Bishop of New York Book for 1958 
“HOLY ISLAND is one of the most helpful devotional books that has 


appeared in recent years. The book is doubly fine for its inclusion of collects 
and prayers for all the days of Lent.” —Horace W. B. Donegan 


HOLY ISLAND 


By The Rev. James W. Kennedy 


The holy season of Lent provides a wonderful opportunity for a retreat—a : 
quiet day —a period of meditation. All this is yours this Lent. Read HOLY 
ISLAND —a new devotional book with a message for every day in Lent. 
Probable price, $3.00 

Postage paid on cash orders 


MOoREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
Chicago ® 


dignity and ease 


are basic features of each 
Peterson choir robe ._ . 
yet, for all their superb 
quality, they cost no more. 
Tailored to your order of 
today’s finest materials, 
including easy-to-care-for 
CHROMSPUN- “miracle 
fabric.” Quantity  dis- 
counts. Confirmation robes 
rented at reasonable rates. 


PETERSON 
ROBES 652-9; 


Mail coupon for free information! 


Thomas A. Peterson Co., Dept. F-1 l 
501 E. 33rd, Kansas City 9, Mo. { 
Please send at once, without 
obligation, your catalog and 4 
)» fabric previewer. 
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City Zone State 


My Church i 


HOUSEKEEPER 
for National Rural Conference Center. 
Work includes housework, bedmaking 
and cooking for small groups. Pleasant 
living conditions. Salary $150.00 per 


month plus living quarters, conference 
meals or commissary food. Send full 
particulars to Mrs. Dorothy S. Goudie, 


Route 3, Box 371, Park- 


ville, Missouri. 


Roanridge, 


Music to Your Ears 


continued from page 28 


Psalms 109, 110, 111, 112, 116, and 
Magnificat, along with Exsultate 
Jubilate, K. 165 and Benedictus Sit 
Deus, K. 117. The participants in 
the long work are Erna Berger, 
Marga Hoeffgen, Horst Wilhelm, 
Ferdinand Frantz, the Choir of St. 
Hedwig’s Cathedral in Berlin, and 
the Berlin Philharmonic, conducted 
by Karl Forster. The Exsultate and 
Benedictus are done by Miss Berger, 
the choir and orchestra. The sound 
on this Ange] release is fine; if there 
is any criticism to be made it is that 
Miss Berger is rather lacking in the 
opulence of tone one would like 
to hear in these great works of 
praise. 

A disk that I found completely 
captivating was Musica Deo Sacra, 
ten pieces from the liturgical works 
of the 17th century English com- 
poser Thomas Tomkins. Issued by 
Experiences Anonymes, the record- 
ing was made by the In Nomine 
Players, five gentlemen playing the 
viola da braccia, viola da gamba, 
and violincello, and the Ambrosian 


Staff Problems? 


Skill Efficiency 
plus and 
Salary Eagals Permanence 
plus within 
PENSION Your paid 
GUARANTEES Lay Staff 


A guaranteed scale of pensions for your lay work- 
ers, whether for but one or for the many, will help 
keep your skilled lay staff intact in the face of 


today’s competition for their services. 


For complete guidance in planning pensions write 


(e H U R C H Vife Ins UKANCE Conf onalion 


(A Subsidiary of THE CHURCH PENSION FUND) 
20 Exchange Place - New York 5, N.Y. 


Singers, consisting of two coun- 
tertenors, a tenor, a bass, and three 
trebles or choirboys, the whole well 
directed by Denis Stevens. The 
organist is Martindale Sidwell, who 
performs three of Tomkins’ organ 
voluntaries on a fine instrument 
built in 1796. After the heavy and, 
to me, unpleasant mixed choir sound 
which has been spread over this 
country by John Finley Williamson 
and his Westminster Choir School, 
the sound on this disk is like a breath 
of spring. 


Curriculum for Competence 


continued from page 21 


required studies, more opportunity 
was given students to specialize in 
areas of their own interest and 
choice. And the spiritual and litur- 
gical life of a modern seminary of- 
fered striking contrast to the meager 
provisions of a century ago. 

Our own day has seen the semi- 
naries confronted with new problems 
and opportunities. Because of its 
concern for some of these the Gen- 
eral Seminary has recently launched 
a campaign to raise $3,500,000, its 
first major appeal to the Church for 
needed capital funds. Since World 
War II the rapid increase in early 
marriages has raised the proportion 
of married students to forty-five per 
cent of all applicants for admission 
to seminary, and the fund to be 
raised will provide much needed liv- 
ing quarters for some fifty student 
families, and the increased graduate 
enrollment, as well as new library 
facilities. 

The Church’s need to utilize to 
the full resources of modern scholar- 
ship has made a library an ever 
more important part of theological 
training, and in recent years the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools has steadily raised its stand- 
ards of accreditation in this respect. 
The General Seminary’s great library 
has long since outgrown its seventy- 
year old building, and any realistic 
plan for the future calls for the pro- 
vision of space for more than 300,000 
books. 

The General Seminary’s plan for 
a new library building is closely re- 
lated to another responsibility—the 
growing demand for graduate study 
and the need for scholars to serve 


continued on page 31 
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Curriculum for Competence 


continued from page 30 


the Church in seminaries, colleges, 
and schools. Episcopalians have long 
made use of the facilities of the great 
interchurch seminaries, and_ will 
continue to do so. But there has 
been an obvious need for a graduate 
center in which Anglicans may de- 
velop the intellectual resources of 
their own tradition, and in areas of 
special interest—patristics, liturgics, 
moral theology, English church his- 
tory, and other fields—make their 
distinctive contribution to theologi- 
cal study in this country. To meet 
this need the General Seminary has 
developed a full program of post- 
graduate study leading to the doctor- 
ate, which this year has enrolled 
more than sixty men, with the ma- 
jority candidates for advanced de- 
grees. 

In the 140 years since 1817 the 
seminaries of the Episcopal Church 
have grown from infancy to strong 
and vigorous maturity. The modern 
seminary seeks to guarantee the same 
standard of training which the pub- 
lic takes for granted in the profes- 
sional schools devoted to law, medi- 
cine, and engineering, and asks of 
the Church the means and equip- 
ment for maintaining this ideal. 
Each year the steady rise in the of- 
fering made on Theological Educa- 
tion Sunday proves that church 
people are aware of this need, and 
willing to make generous response. 
They recognize that the Church 
cannot be content with anything 
but the best for the education of 
its ministry. As Bishop William 
Lawrence wrote years ago, “If it is 
necessary, the Church can live with- 
out parish houses, organs, or even 
church buildings. It cannot go for- 
ward without trained leaders.” 


e Dr. BosHer is a Professor of Ecclesiatical 
History and Director of Graduate Studies 
at’ General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 


Tue Rev. Stephen C. Vern Bowman 
has been appointed director of the 
newly-created Public Relations De- 
partment at Seabury Press. Mr. 
Bowman has been with the Press 
since September 1956, as a sales rep- 
resentative and later an assistant in 
the Department of Promotion and 
Advertising. 
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Color Comes to Quarries 


continued from page 22 


ries, as campers and townspeople 
intermingled, sharing meals, conver- 
sation, and worship, campers from 
overseas acquired a deep insight into 
the life of Wales. One wrote, “Our 
camp was honest and alive ... we 
were part of the community rather 
than observers.” 

The bond between the local in- 
habitants and the visitors was re- 
flected in an unexpected way on the 
last day of the camp when tragedy 
came into the life of the town, an 
explosion in a factory resulting in 
the loss of lives and serious injury. 
During their last service campers 
and townspeople were truly one as 
they prayed together for the be- 
reaved families and friends. 

The witness of this work camp 
made a deep impression of the peo- 
ple of Blaenau Ffestiniog. The 
young people of the town see that 
Christianity can be a living, vital 
force, dispelling the apathy which 
often prevails in depressed areas. 
Older people, who bemoan the fact 
that nowadays only a few grey heads 
can be seen at the traditional mid- 
week prayer meetings, see for the 
first time that the youth of today 
are forging for themselves an alter- 
native means of expressing their re- 
sponsibility as Christians in a dy- 
namic, practical way. 


Enjoy financial security 
in an insecure world 


Thousands of holders of American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreements are happily 
unconcerned about the ups and downs of 
the stock market. 

They are secure, and enjoy better-than- 
average returns on their money, large 
deductions in income tax, and a deep 
sense of satisfaction because their annu- 
ities—which are such a blessing to them— 
help the Society in its vital ministry. 

In 115 years these annuities have never 
failed. During wars and depressions every 
payment has been made on time for the 
full amount. 


Send coupon today! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY ] 


; 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

j Please send me, without obligation, | 
j your booklet F-81 entitled “A Gift | 
| That Lives.” | 
I 

I 

| 
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Name 


Address 
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Train TODAY 
For a wonderful job 


TOMORROW 
Your Church Needs You 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


Miss Olive Mae Mulica, Director 
WINDHAM HOUSE 

326 West 108th Street 

New York 25, N. Y. 


Miss Katherine Grammer, Dean 
ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 

1820 Scenic Avenue 

Berkeley 9, California 


a || New! 


Upper Room 


Eighteen devotional talks delivered in The 
Upper Room Chapel in Nashville by outstand- 
ing ministers from around the world, includ- 
ing Martin Niemoller, Billy Graham, Mrs. Alan 
Walker, Maldwyn Edwards, Bishop Barbieri, 
and Maj. Gen. Charles |. Carpenter. Each 
address a fresh and interesting approach by 
speakers with a wide range of experience and 
training. 128 pages. Paper bound. 50 cents 
per copy, $5.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


The Upper Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and mode to your specifications. 

New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 


MARY MOORE, Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


Spiritual Healing 
Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!” Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 4 yr. Send for sample copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke 
2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval or oblong style. 
Vinyl leather or velour 
cover—cork or long sta- 
pled fibre filling. Foam 
rubber top. Free samples 
and prices on request. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINECO. 
252-17 Northern Blvd., 
Little Neck 63, N. Y. 
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AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


A suggested form of instruction or mmning ex- = 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- : 
| 


munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools |: 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. in |: 
booklet form, 50c. : 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. |:| 
110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. |:| 


HELPERS NEEDED 


For 76 years the AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION, an or- 
ganization of the Episcopal Church, 
has extended financial assistance to 
complete the erection and improve- 
ment of churches, rectories and par- 
ish houses. 


The demands of today far exceed 


the Commission’s resources. Your 

contribution now—large or small— 

will help relieve this pressing need 

and will further the Church’s ad- 

vancement in the years to come. 
Please address the Secretary 

170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Friend of the Filipino 


continued from page 10 


upon to sit in on ecumenical meet- 
ings of the autonomous Protestant 
groups that compose the United 
Church of Christ in the Philippines, 
and his opinions on training, educa- 
tion, and social problems are re- 
spected., 

Not a small part of the bishop's 
time is devoted to studying in a 
most frustrating school of hard 
knocks—the construction of a new 
St. Luke’s hospital and a cathedral 
in a veritable bedlam of inflation 
and shortages. 

The Philippines, as the only re- 
public in the Far East to have been 
freely granted its independence 
without bloodshed, violence, or ill- 
will, stands at an important cross- 
roads of Asian history. As the only 
Oriental nation with a professing 
Christian government, it stands at 
an important crossroads of church 
history. 

The responsibility of Christians in 
the Philippines is thus truly awe- 
some, but in facing the challenges 
of Southeast Asia today, both Fili- 
pino and American Episcopalians 
are fortunate in having as their 
leader in Christ one with Bishop 
Ogilby’s background. For if Bishop 
Ogilby’s training was obtained in a 
schoolhouse with many classrooms, 
in every one of them he found the 
same Eucharistic table presided over 
by the same Teacher in Whom there 
cannot be Greek or Jew, not Filipino 
or American, not Igorot or Chinese, 
but only brothers all in Christ 
Jesus, calling upon one Creator as 
Father. 


Youth Seminar in New York 


THE first Youth Seminar, co-spon- 
sored by the Girls’ Friendly Society 
and the National Council’s Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations 
was held November 29-December 1 
at the World Affairs Center in the 


Carnegie Endowment Building, 
United Nations Plaza, New York 


City. Twenty-five boys and girls in 
the last two years of high school 
attended the seminar which featured 
presentations by Church and UN 
leaders designed to help youth dis- 
cover the part they may play, through 
their church and community, in aid- 
ing international understanding. 


The Shattuck School 
Celebrates Centennial 


In the autumn of 1857 three footsore 
priests paused at Faribault, Minn., 
in a shank’s mare search for a place 
where the Church could start a 
school “for the training of her sons 
in the right paths.” The Rev. Messrs. 
James Lloyd Breck, E. Steele Peake, 
and Solon Manney stayed in Fari- 
bault, and by June, 1858, Mr. Breck’s 
Mission School was in full swing. 
Out of it grew The Shattuck School, 
which, this past September, commem- 
orated in a double celebration the 
hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ers’ arrival in Faribault and the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
secration of the school Chapel of the 
Good Shepherd. 

Serving at the altar during the 
commemoration ceremony were Shat- 
tuck students descended from two of 
the founding priests. Sophomore 
Charles Breck, of Berkeley, Calif., is 
the great-great grandson of the Rev. 
James Lloyd Breck, and freshman 
Ralph Pray, of Fargo, North Dakota, 
is the great-grandson of the Rev. E. 
Steele Peake. 

VESTMENTS 
Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 


Sitks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1958 


€Ox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


BLACK NECKBAND SHIRTS 


Fine combed broadcloth 
Vat Dyed Fly front 
Plain cuff 3 for $13.75 
$4.75 ea. 


Dacron and Cotton 
Wash and Wear— 
no ironing 
French Cuffs 
Only $7.95 each 


Clergy Suits, Coats 
and Haberdashery 


Rabat Vests — Choir and Clergy Vestments 
Mail Order. Open Accounts. Send for Catalogue 


M. H. PIERCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Shirts for The Clergy 
Dept. 17, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 


FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


SCRANTON 2, PA. “Sw 
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DEPT. 40 


FOR YOUR JAPAN STUDY 


Special Packet $2 


Cross and Crisis in Japan by Charles W. 
Iglehart (not illustrated). Paper $1.25 


The Churchman Looks at Japan: A Guide for 
Adult Study. 35 cents 


Rise as the Phoenix by Cynthia Boyer. 75 cents 


Michael Yashiro of Japan, a biographical 


Yashur eae study by Christopher Morley, Jr. 25 cents 


of Japan — 


_ 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Berkeley Divinity School 


New Haven, Conn. 
Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Seapen College 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif, , , 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
iscopal Church in 


Epi 


Philadelphia 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


i _ Episcopal Theological Seminary of the 
Southwest 


Austin, Texas 


ng The General Theological Seminary 
New York City ; 


__Nashotah House 
__ Nashotah, Wis. 


fe School of Me poe? of the University 


pet Sewanee, Tenn. 


of the Sout 


se i Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


ode Virginia Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Va. 


TslduHD 29 Sudan 


The Church of Japan (Map). 75 cents 
Japan Today. Free 
Regular Retail Value $3.35 for Only $2. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL Ei 
281 Fourth Ave. e@ New York 10,N. Y. N 


Theological Education 
Needs a Hearing Too! 


HE COUNTRY is being made aware in no uncertain 
i of the need for better foundations for scienti- 
fic education—more funds, wider concern, increased 
numbers of people devoted to the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge, basic and applied. All right and good 


and urgent. 


If the Church with its Gospel of Peace is also to 
rank among the forces that are changing our world, 
Theological Education must receive similar attention 


from all Christian people. 


Increased support through Theological Education 
Sunday offerings is vital to the seminaries’ program for 


developing Christian leaders. 


Over 


Finally a formula that really works 


“T was ashamed to 


always be so tured 


| bee felt simply “run down.” People were 
thinking of me as a “spoil-sport.” I didn’t know 
why until my doctor put me wise. He told me that 
I acted like a man much older than myself . . . and 
explained why I felt “tired” . . . why my youthful 
vigor was slipping away . . . why my wife and 
family were beginning to think of me as a worn- 
out man, 

He told me how a vitamin-mineral deficiency in 
my diet could bring on these symptoms—rob me of 
the joys of living . . . and suggested that I supple- 
ment my diet with Ps -building vitamins and min- 
erals. Thousents oO! ahead had found new energy, 
new youth, new happiness by adding these essential 
factors to their diet. 

Well, I put off doing anything about my condi- 


p29 


tion—until one day I read the Vitasafe ad in a 
magazine, offering a 30-day FREE supply of ig aa 
potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules! I figured I 
nothing to lose, so I mailed the coupon. When my 
free supply arrived, I began taking one Capsule a 
day. In a short time, I began to feel like a new man! 
My pep and vigor came back, I continued with the 
Vitasafe Plan—and I felt stronger—younger—more 
energetic! 

Today, no one thinks of me as a “worn-out old 
man,” I've got pep and energy to burn, and I have 
fun like a fellow half my age! And you’ may too! 
Why don’t you take advantage of this sensational 
free offer to see for piriag whether you too can 
cg Reppy and full of life! Accept this no risk offer 
as hs 


and over again—It’s the same old story... 


“, 


“Tharty days ago I turned 
back the hands of time!” 


F anybody told me that a little capsule could 
I make me feel 10 years younger in just 30 days... 
full of pep, energy and happy well-being, I would 
have thought he was joking. I felt like so many 

ple around me, just all tired out by the day-to- 
ay pressure of wil 2238 life. I could hardly keep up 
with my work. Everything seemed an effort. My 
friends and family said I acted like an old lady. 
Then one day I came across a Vitasafe ad. It 
explained that many people nowadays may be well- 
ial and yet be under-nourished because of the lack 
or destruction of certain vital elements in their f 
due to storage, processing, freezing, pe etc. 

It told how thousands of folks who have lost their 
full vitality because of this very common lack of 
balance in their diet now enjoy full, rich, happy 


lives again—thanks to high-potency Vitasafe C. F. 
capsules. 

Well, since they offered a 30-day free trial supply 
of this high-potency nutritional supplement, I 
thought I might as well see whether it could help 
me. I sent in the coupon. Believe me, that was the 
smartest thing I ever did. 

Now, I have the pep and healthy glow I last had 
ears ago. And I enjoy my work, my family and 
iends more than I can ever remember. 

If you just don’t feel 100% up-to-par, you may 
also be suffering from this common nutritional de- 
ficiency. YOU would be smart to see how much 
younger and peppier you may feel by taking safe, 
pure Vitasafe capsules. So why not send for a free 
30-day supply, right now! 


TRY THESE HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES YOURSELF 3() DAYS FREE, 


You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expenses 
Safe, Nutritional Formula Containing 27 Proven Ingredients: Glutamic Acid, Choline, Inositol, Methionine, 
Citrus Bioflavonoid, 11 Vitamins (Including Blood-Building B-12 and Folic Acid) Plus 11 Minerals 


To prove to you the re- 
markable advantages of the 
Vitasafe Plan . . . we will 
send you, without charge, a 
30-day free supply of high- 
potency VITASAFE C. F. CAP- 
SULES so you can discover for 
‘Keeani’ how much healthier, 

appier and peppier you may 
feel after a few days’ trial. 
Just one of these capsules 
each day supplies your body 
with over twice the minimum 
adult daily requirement of 
Vitamins A, C and D — five 
times the minimum adult 
daily requirement of Vitamin 
B-1 and the full concentra- 
tion recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council for 
the other four important vita- 
mins! Each capsule also con- 
tains the amazing Vitamin 
B-12, one of the most remark- 
ably potent nutrients known 
to science. 


price! 


Vitasafe Capsules also con- 
tain Glutamic Acid. a natural 
substance derived from wheat 
poten and thought by many 

octors to help nourish the 
brain celis for more power of 
concentration and increased 


Citrus Bioflavonoid — the 
anti-cold factor that has been 
so widely acclaimed. This 
formula is so complete it is 
available nowhere else at any 


WHY WE WANT YOU TO TRY 
A 30-DAY SUPPLY—FREE! 


We offer you this 30-day 
free trial of valuable vrrasaFrE 
c. F. CAPSULES for just one 
reason. So many people have 
written in telling us how 
much better they felt after 


HOW THE VITASAFE PLAN 
OPERATES TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


When you receive your 
free 30-day supply of vita- 
mins, you are under no ob- 
ligation to buy anything. 
With your vitamins you will 
also receive a handy post- 
card. If after taking your 
free Vitasafe capsules for 
three weeks you are not 
satisfied in every way, sim- 
ply return the postcard and 
that will end the matter. 
Otherwise, it’s up to us—you 
don’t have to do a thing— 
and we will see that you get 
your monthly supplies of 


only a short trial that we are 
absolutely convinced that 
you, too, may experience the 


EACH DAILY VITASAFE CAPSULE CONTAINS 


same feeling of health and Choline Niacin Amide 40 mg. 
Il-bei aft imil: Bitartrate 31,4 mg. ielum 
well- “~— er a similar Snositel ; 15 mg. rantethonate 4 mg. 

. ts, = lonine mg. min 21.0. 
trial. In fact, were so con Glutamic Acid 50mg. | Folle Aeld 0.5 mg. 
vinced that we're willing to Lemon Bioflavonold Calcium 5 me. 

aang *, m plex mg. 108 | ‘us 58 mg. 

back up our convictions with Vitamin A Hee sone: 

our own money. You don’t : 12,500 USP Units | Cobalt 0.04 mg. 
a f nai Vitamin D Copper 0.45 mg. nae t™ 

nea a penny for the vita- on 12g UB, putts a anese 0.5 mg. 

: jamin mg. olybdenum 0.1 mg. PE 
mins! All the cost and all the Vitamin By Sms. | lodine 0.075 mg. VITASAFE _ 
risk are ours. Vitamin Bg 2.5 mg. Potassium 2 mg. ——— 

Vitamin Bo 0.5 mg. Ine 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin Big 2 mcg. Magnesium 3 mg. 


AMAZING NEW PLAN SLASHES 
VITAMIN PRICES ALMOST IN HALF! 


With your free vitamins 
you will also receive complete 
details regarding the benefits 
of an amazing new plan that 
provides you regularly with 
all the vitamins and minerals 
you will need. This Plan actu- §° 
allv enables you to receive a §¢ 
80-day supply of vitamins i 
every Abeer, regularly, safely °° 
and factory fresh for exactly }. 


We Invite you to compare the richness of this formula 
with any other vitamin and mineral preparation. 


SPECIAL FORMULA FOR WOMEN ALSO AVAILABLE. 
CHECK COUPON IF DESIRED. 


©1957 Vitasafe Corp. 


VITASAFE CORP. 

43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. . 
Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer under the? 

Vitasafe Plan as advertised in Forth. ‘| 


$2.78—or almost 50% lower J Send me my FREE 3 > ba | 
aoe S y 0-day supply of high- cy * 
read — hie tape |: Vitasafe Capsules as checked ie ee ar 
or NOW — you are under no i () Man’s Formula () Woman’s Formula fl 
obligation to buy anything 1° 4 
Feces isa Ppl ex. To get J: | ENCLOSE 25¢ PER PACKAGE for packing and postage. “f 


mental alertness. And now, vitamins on time for as long our free 30-day supply and [: DOMINO. x ais ..sis<siveascnasis cvemantiolrnonsp nav lekbetvcs nvaeeeteie Dunder EEE onEEESeEnTT REE 
to top off this exclusive for- as you wish, at the low, tee all about the benefits of °° 
mula each capsule also brings ante cae — of only this amazing new Plan, be 1. Address... oes 
you an important dosage of sheng aes sure to send the coupon now! Rk City Jone State 
i: fpr peg lee pea aay aeeaeepanbeat Se suherec tee ers | 
VITASAFE CORPORATION, 43 West 6lst St., New York 23, N. ¥. of this peosrous trial Only one trtal Copele pon ree anen advantage +4 
IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ontario : IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. 4 | 
I (Canadian Formula adjusted to local conditions. ) | 
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